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FOREWORD 
Nairobi, 
British East Africa, 
July 1st, 1928. 
DEAR FI7z: 


Another book! You have my sympathy. 
Only if, as you say, it’s for the boys I’m sorry 
I can’t be there to add a word of greeting. 

The three boy scouts are due here tomorrow. 
What a time they’re going to have! Down to 
Tanganyika after lions, I hope. I want them 
to see my “lion valley.” 

Had a few days up on the Kaisoot Desert not 
long ago. I think the game is increasing. 
Never saw so many zebras, gazelle, gerenuk and 
giraffe. Plenty of elephants and buffalo in the 
hills. 

On the way back we fell in with a rhino that 
must have had a toothache or been disappointed 
in love. He was in a fiery humor and charged 
me before I knew what was up. I dodged 
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behind a big tree and he decided to go on— 
luckily for both of us, as I didn’t want to shoot. 

I am glad you are going to tell American boys 
about our African life. Maybe some of them 
will be tempted to come out and enjoy a few 
adventures in this great country. 

See you when I get back to New York— 
though I don’t like to think of telephones and 
telegraphs, two miseries we are spared out here. 


Sincerely, 
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CHAPTER I 
A BOY RUNS AWAY 


Oy BEN I asked Martin Johnson how to 
begin the story of his life, he squared his 
broad shoulders and said: 

“Begin where I was standing outside my 
father’s store in Independence, Kansas. It was 
just after supper on the evening of Monday, 
November 12, 1906. Suddenly a boy rode by 
on a bicycle and handed me a telegram. The 
instant I saw the little yellow envelope, some- 
thing told me that this was the turning point of 
my life. 

“With trembling hands I tore it open, my 
heart beating wildly with excitement.”’ 

He stopped and nodded slowly at the memorv 
of that strange moment. 
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“What did it say, Martin?’’ I asked. 

He grinned. ‘‘You’d never guess; at least not 
with the way I’ve made you think it was so 
wonderful.”’ 

Then his keen eyes again took on the faraway 
look they had had a moment before while he 
talked; the look of a man who has seen the 
distant places of the globe and has wrested his 
living from the wilderness. 

“It said, ‘Can you cook’?”’ 

‘“Who signed it?’’ 

‘Jack London.”’ 

Ah, then I knew. For I recalled that it was 
Jack London, author of The Sea Wolf and The 
Call of the Wild, one of the great adventurers of 
all times, who had taken young Martin Johnson 
out across the Pacific Ocean, into the South Sea 
Islands and beyond. 

But why should a man in San Francisco select 
a boy in Kansas to go as cook? Especially a 
boy he had never even heard of. And why 
should that boy receive the news by wire? 
What mysterious fortune should have brought 
these two strong characters together? 

Such questions spring to the lips of every one 
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who hears the yarn of Martin Johnson; questions 
not only about his voyage with Jack London, but 
about his perilous adventures among the can- 
nibals, his even wilder escapades in Borneo, his 
strange cruises through Polynesia in the South 
Pacific, and finally his thrilling years in Africa. 

The reason is that Martin’s life has been so 
full of danger and excitement that it seems he 
cannot be a real man. He must be a character 
out of a book. It is only when one hears the 
true facts of how he came to get into each new 
bit of exploration that it is clear how filled with 
romance life can be. 

He was twenty years of age when the telegram 
came from Jack London. Six years before, at 
the age of fourteen, he had left home to seek his 
fortune. For many months he had wandered 
through the United States, taking work when his 
little store of money ran out. 

Then his native land began to seem too small. 
He must see more of the world; he yearned to 
know what countries beyond the sea were like. 
So he got a job on a cattle boat bound for 
Europe. He crossed in safety and landed in 
England with a little silver in his pocket. He 
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walked through most of Europe. Then, tiring 
of his tramp life, he returned to New York as a 
stowaway. 

But the love of travel had got into his blood. 
So when he found Jack London was outward 
bound from ’Frisco in the Snark, Martin wrote 
for a place aboard. As the reply indicated, the 
only job left was that of cook. He promptly 
seized it. 

On this cruise he learned to take motion 
pictures which were then just beginning to be 
known. He came home and started a little 
theatre of his own, giving people the first good 
travel and adventure moving pictures ever 
shown. 

But he wasn’t cured of his love to wander. 
Also mixed with this old love was the new one he 
had learned, that of taking good outdoor movies. 
So he decided to sell his theatre and spend his 
life getting the finest pictures of wild animals 
and savages he could get. 

“T knew that some day both would all be 
gone,”’ he told me, “‘just as the wild buffalo have 
disappeared from North America.” 

Sinee that day, many years ago, he has never 
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stopped travelling. He has been in all parts of 
the world with his camera. He likes Africa 
best. 

“More animals, wilder aborigines, and more 
gorgeous scenery,” was his laconic explanation. 

Last June Martin Johnson made a flying trip 
to New York. I went up to the great American 
Museum of Natural History on the edge of 
Central Park to greet him. I was directed to a 
large room in one wing of the Museum where I 
was told I would find the man I sought. I found 
the room littered with equipment that had been 
hastily unpacked. Tins of movie film lay about; 
spears and shields of wild African natives were 
stacked in one corner. There was a battered 
helmet and mud-spattered boots. A leather 
jacket that had been ripped open by the claws 
of some wild animal hung over the back of a 
chair. 

Suddenly the door of a side room flung open. 
A big handsome man six feet two inches tall 
and weighing around two hundred pounds strode 
into the room. He was in his shirt sleeves. 
His hair was flying. His powerful hands were 
covered with grease. 
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“Hello, Martin, old man!” I began. 

But Martin Johnson is not the man to waste 
time on greetings. 

“Just the fellow I wanted to see!’’ he cried, 
and seized my shoulder with a grip that bit into 
my flesh. 

I was fairly hurled into the side room that 
turned out to be closed off by a light-tight door. 
The next instant I was standing in pitch dark- 
ness. Then, to my horror, a door at the end of 
the room burst open and an enormous lion 
charged out! 

For an instant I was frozen to my seat. Of 
course I knew it was only a moving picture on a 
screen at the end of the room that I was looking 
at. But the lion was so near and the picture so 
"perfect that the deception was complete. 

On the lion came, galloping toward us in 
great bounds, its white fangs bared and dripping. 
I could almost hear it roar! 

Suddenly the beast sprang. I admit I ducked. 
I had to! 

““Good heavens, man!’’ I cried as the lion 
literally sailed over our heads. ‘‘How on earth 
did you do it?” 
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Martin switched on the lights. He was 
breathless with excitement: ‘‘A knockout! 
What?”’ 

“Yes—but——”’ 

“Last spring in Africa. Just happened to 
have my camera set up. Knew a lion was 
nearby. Natives scared stiff.’ 

“IT should think they would have been!”’ 

‘All of a sudden the fellow came for us.” 

“And you shot him?”’ 

Martin laughed and shook his head. ‘Oh, 
no. I let some one else do that. I cranked!”’ 

That’s what Martin Johnson is like. Never 
turned a hair, though a roaring lion was charging 
him and sure death in the cruel beast’s spring. 
Yet he kept right on making a picture until some 
one else let go with a rifle and brought the animal 
down, the body actually leaning against the 
camera tripod! 

We left the Museum and had lunch at the 
New York Yacht Club, tucked away in a quiet 
corner where we could talk. There in the soft 
light of one of New York’s most famous dining 
rooms, surrounded by old prints of famous ships 
and with a real deck under our feet—although it 
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was in the heart of the city—Martin opened his 
heart a bit that I might see within. 

As he talked I think the picture of his past 
that impressed me most was his year as a boy of 
fourteen. Up to that time his life had been 
pretty good. Between school and games and 
friends he had found plenty to occupy his mind 
and his imagination. 

Then, suddenly, and without reason, life began 
to seem very dull. The town where he lived, 
Independence, Kansas, was just a village. Days 
were very much alike: breakfast of cereal, morn- 
ing of school, lunch of stew, afternoon of school 
and the old games, supper of one-thing-or- 
another, but always remarkably the same. It 
just got to be a sort of nuisance, the whole thing. 

Martin’s father soon saw that the boy had no 
heart in life. He decided that the best thing to 
do was to put him to work. So he took him into 
his jewelry business. When school hours were 
over Martin’s duty was to help clean up the 
shop and attend to some of the customers. 

“Learn the business, boy, and you'll have a 
good income when you grow up,” the father 
advised him. 
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But less than an hour later the father could 
easily have seen that Martin Johnson was never 
to be a shop-keeper. 

Out in the back lot behind the store the ship- 
ments were unpacked. It was Martin’s job to 
open crates and boxes and see that the articles 
for sale were safely taken into the store. 

Less than one hour after the father had spoken 
Martin could be seen sitting astride a big pack- 
ing case studying its label: “From , Geneva, 
Switzerland,’ said the paster that indicated the 
sender’s address. Another read: ‘‘ From Brus- 
sels.” Another: ‘‘ From London.” 

“What is Geneva like? What is Brussels 
like?’”’ mused Martin. ‘‘They couldn’t be like 
Independence. They must have historic castles 
and people wearing strange costumes.” 

Day by day he spent more time studying the 
labels on the boxes in which his father’s ship- 
ments came. He began to look the places up 
in his geography. He began to dream about 
them at night. 

One day he could stand it no longer. He 
told his father that he was going away. 

“But you have no money, boy.” 
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“‘T’ll make some, Dad.”’ 

The father shook his head. But he realized 
it-was better to let the lad go willingly than force 
him to sneak off. . 

First, Martin went to Chicago. In a few 
weeks he made enough money at menial labor 
in a hotel to take him on to New York. There 
he got a job on a ship bound for Liverpool. 

It was very exciting to be at sea when the big- 
gest water he had seen up to this time had been 
the muddy Missouri River. But the ship work 
was hard, thefood poorand hiscompanions rough. 

One of the sailors stole Martin’s only pair of 
shoes. That morning while Martin was looking 
for them the boatswain saw him barefooted at 
inspection and reported him. Martin tried to 
explain. 

‘A sailor’s got to look out for himself,’’ 
snorted the boatswain, a big red-faced, hard- 
jawed old mariner. 

Whereupon Martin searched until he had 
found the man who had stolen his shoes. This 
man was half again his size. 

“How do you know they’re your shoes?”’ he 
jeered at Martin. 
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“Because my name isin them. Take one off | 
and I’ll show you.” 

At which the sailor, who was a bully, only 
laughed. 

Stopping for no further argument Martin 
stepped up to the thief and hit him a smashing 
blow on his nose. The blow was so sudden that 
it took the bully unawares and bowled him 
clean over. Before he could recover himself 
Martin was on him. He managed to hold him 
down while another sailor rescued his shoes. 

For many weeks his life was like that: hard 
knocks and rough justice, because he had both 
the strength and courage to defend himself. 

He did not enjoy his stay in Europe very 
much. He was hungry in Brussels, broke and 
ill in London and discouraged in Brest. Finally 
he hid in the lifeboat of a steamship bound for 
New York and reached home three weeks 
later. 

“T had seen something of the world,” said 
Martin. ‘But I was disappointed. Somehow 
my adventures had not been of the sort I had 
dreamed. But I did not know what the trouble 
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was. 
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He fell silent. Then I asked: ‘“‘What was 
the trouble? Did you ever find out?” 
. His eyes brightened. He leaned across the 
lunch table and punctuated his words with a 
long finger aimed between my eyes: 

“Fitz, the great adventures do not often come 
until a man gets off the beaten track.”’ 


ofA, 


CHAPTER II 
OFF THE BEATEN TRACK 


HEE is the story of how young Martin 
Johnson finally got ‘‘off the beaten track’’ 
and began his real adventures: 

When Jack London, famous author and adven- 
turer, announced in 1906 that he was going to 
sail through the South Sea Islands and around 
the globe in a little thirty-foot boat, the Snark, 
the whole world sat up and took notice. 
Scarcely a man or a boy alive did not envy 
Jack’s freedom to make such a cruise. 

Magazines and newspapers everywhere con- 
tained accounts of the proposed voyage. One 
of these magazines fell into the hands of young 
Martin Johnson on an October evening in that 
year. At the moment Martin was sitting in his 
father’s store half dreaming of the days he had 
spent wandering eastward to Europe. ‘ 

The trouble is, he thought, that Europe is too 


civilized. Now if I could only go—— 
15 
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Just then his eye fell on a paragraph describing 
the Snark and how Jack London was going to 
take the little vessel to the cannibal islands of 
the South Pacific. 

Martin sprang to his feet. Here was exactly 
the chance he wanted. He rushed to his father’s 
desk, seized a pen, and wrote a letter eight pages 
long to Mr. London, addressing it to the latter’s 
home in San Francisco. 

“T’ve been abroad,” he wrote. ‘‘I started 
from Chicago with $5.50 in my pocket. When 
I got back I still had 25 cents left.” 

Martin wasn’t sure just how this information 
would help. But he felt that if Mr. London 
realized how enterprising he was there would be 
a better chance for him to join the Snark’s crew. 
He mailed the letter that same night, special 
delivery. 

Now the days began to drag. Every hour 
seemed a week long. And Martin did his work 
in a sort of daze, wondering if Jack London 
would ever reply. ; 

On the second Monday after this he was again 
seated out on his father’s front porch. He had 
almost given up hope of ever hearing from San 
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Francisco. ‘‘Probably a thousand other people 
have written him,” was his thought. It was 
just then in the dusk that a messenger boy rode 
up on his bicycle and handed out the telegram 
we spoke of in the first chapter. 

“Mr. Martin Johnson live here?’’ asked the 
boy. 

Without waiting to reply Martin grabbed the 
yellow envelope. At least six times he read the 
telegram before he understood it. ‘Can you 
cook?”’ it read; nothing else. 

Now Martin had never done more than boil 
an egg or make a cup of coffee in his life. But 
having gone so far as to get an answer from the 
famous Jack London he was not going to be 
stopped by a little thing like that. He wired 
back: 

“Sure. Try me.” 

The next word came from Jack London on a 
Friday, two weeks later. By that time Martin 
had learned a few things about a kitchen stove. 
He had secured a job in a local restaurant as 
assistant cook. He had learned to make bread, 
omelets, puddings, gravy and soup. As he had 
studied the cook book he now knew the technical 
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names of all the pots and pans. In short he 
was by his own conscience able to declare he 
was a cook. 

Jack London’s letter now gave some of the 
details of the voyage. There would be six 
people aboard the Snark: Mr. and Mrs. London, 
Captain Eames, Tochici, a cabin boy, and 
Stoltz, a college athlete. Martin’s work lay in 
the galley, or ship’s kitchen. The little vessel 
was to sail the southern seas, bays and inland 
rivers, everything navigable in her course; and 
she was not to stop until she had circled the 
globe. It was planned that she would not return 
to San Francisco for seven years! 

“She is the strongest boat ever built,” ran 
the letter. ‘‘We could go through a typhoon 
that would wreck a fifteen-hundred-ton steamer! 
All of us will be crew. We will all stand our 
watches and do our tricks at the wheel.” 

It went on to say that the date of sailing was 
December 15th; and that Jack hoped Martin 
could box because he was taking along some 
boxing gloves. 

Martin could hardly wait to pack and get out 
to San Francisco. The adventure he had 


The Snark. 


In this famous yacht of Jack London’s Martin Johnson made his first 
voyage to the South Sea Islands. 


Tue “Crew.” : 


The Snark had quarters for only half a dozen people altogether. Mrs. London 
is third from the left; Jack’stands on her left; then Martin Johnson, 
the tallest in the group. 
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dreamed of was at hand. He was to go off the 
beaten track at last! 

Early in December he arrived in San Fran- 
cisco. He found Jack London and his wife 
waiting for him at their home. Jack was a 
pleasant man of about thirty with broad shoul- 
ders, a fine muscular build and wide gray eyes. 
His wife was a small, pretty but capable looking 
woman some years younger. The house was 
filled with equipment to be taken on the trip. 
In every room there were oars, clothing, books, 
papers, charts, guns, cameras, folding canoes and 
other articles that were going aboard the Suark. 

_ At last the great day came for sailing. But, 
alas, the Snark was far from ready. The great 
earthquake had so wrecked the city of San 

Francisco some months before that it was diffi- 

cult to secure labor. Not until April 13, 1907, 

did the small ship finally get away. Even then, 

at the last moment a Sheriff came aboard and 
tried to hold her up for non-payment of bills. 

But the trouble proved only an error and anchor 
at last was hoisted. 

“As soon as we got outside of the Golden 

Gate,” said Martin, ‘‘I realized what a small 
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vessel we were on. One minute she was stand 
ing on her stern, the next she balanced on her 
bowsprit!. She was so much shorter than the 
big rollers coming in from the Pacific that she 
was always either going up a mountain or com- 
ing down one!” 

As the Suark’s first port of call, Honolulu, was 
over 2,000 miles away, she had about thirty days 
of sailing to do. Her course was south more 
than west in order to pick up the northeast 
trade winds which all wind-jammer captains 
know exist in the lower latitudes. 

That first night the party had a picnic supper 
on deck, making it unnecessary for Martin to 
show his ability as a cook. But when darkness 
fell he quietly determined to rise before daylight 
and prepare a breakfast that would prove to 
Jack London how valuable he was going to be 
in the galley. 

Captain Eames called Martin at 4:00am. A 
gale had risen and the little Snark was leaping 
about like a wild horse. Martin staggered out 
of his narrow bunk, pulled on his trousers, 
boots and sweater and then dragged his oilskins 
over the top of all of them. 
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He managed to get up the ladder to the fore- 
c’sle. There he found a roaring sou’easter 
sweeping through the rigging. Even while he 
stood there a terrific sea threw the little ship on 
her beam ends. Only jib and staysail were set. 
In the dim light overhead Martin could see 
masses of clouds rushing by. A gust of rain 
struck him sharply in the back as he stood cling- 
ing to the shrouds. 

Suddenly a queer sensation came over Martin. 
His face felt hot and his hands felt cold. Fora 
few moments he was intensely hungry. And 
then, without warning, he felt as if he would 
never eat again in his entire life! Then he 
knew what was the matter: he was seasick. 

The cook wasn’t the only seasick person 
aboard. Indeed, every single member of the 
_ party was soon down and out. Asa result Mar- 
tin didn’t have to do any cooking for several 
days. What little strength he had he used 
standing his watch at the wheel. 

Not until the end of the week did the storm 
abate. By then those aboard began to be used 
to the fearful rolling and pitching of the Snark. 

‘““Now came the time for my great test,’’ said 
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Martin. ‘‘For the first meal I decided I would 
try some fried onions, a roast of beef with dress- 
ing, vegetables and a pudding.” 

He peeled his onions in the galley. However 
the Snark’s galley was just large enough for one 
man to stand in front of the stove, a tiny place 
on the port side between-decks. As a result, 
by the time Martin had finished with his onions 
he couldn’t see to prepare the rest of the meal! 
That night all hands ate onions and nothing 
else. 

Luckily Jack London suspected that Martin 
was not an expert. So from the beginning he 
saw that the young cook had a fair chance. 

Possibly the onions were a bad omen. Sailors 
have claimed that at times. Anyway, another 
storm struck the Snark next day. The wind 
howled until it seemed the masts would be taken 
right out of the little craft. And although her 
hatches were battened down tightly the seas 
found their way into her engine-room and galley. 
Most of the metal parts became rusty. One 
case of books was ruined; and much of the three 
month’s provisions soaked with brine. The 
Snark’s wild antics finally caused a leak in a 
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kerosene tank, as a result of which most of the 
vegetables and bread were soaked with foul- 
smelling oil. 

“It was a real gale all right!’”’ exclaimed 
Martin, describing the tempest. 

To make matters worse the Snark began to 
leak badly. Her timbers were so strained that 
her seams opened up. On account of the salt 
water that had got to the engine her power pump 
failed to run after a few days. The hand pumps 
were manned by a very seasick party. 

As Martin says, “I began to feel that if we 
were going to die I wished we could hurry up 
and have it over with!” 

About this time Jack London recovered 
enough to put out a special sea anchor which he 
had secured for the trip. A sea anchor is made 
of canvas, wood or any other material that will 
float in a water-logged state. The object of it 
is to hold a vessel’s bow into the wind, the safest 
position for a ship in a storm. The sea anchor 
is dropped over the bow and a line paid well out 
so that it will not jerk the vessel too sharply. 
But the Snark’s sea anchor proved a complete 
failure. As a result she lay day and night in 
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the trough of mountainous seas, rolling her very 
heart out. 

Not until early in May did the gales through 
which the Snark was running abate. At last 
she fell into the fine brisk trade winds of low 
latitudes which carried her bowling along to the 
westward. But it was days before her decks 
could be put into ship-shape condition again, her 
cargo unscrambled and her supplies restowed. 

Martin tells of soon finding that the food- 
stuffs he had ordered in Frisco were not always 
as well proportioned as they should have been. 
For instance, with his lack of experience he had 
made out a list of spices and seasonings which 
he thought would last for six months. As a 
matter of fact he found he had enough to last 
the crew for two or three hundred years! 

In his diary he wrote, ‘“We hadso much pepper 
we had to throw it overboard. As a result I 
bet the fish in the vicinity have been coughing 
and sneezing ever since!”’ 

Fourteen days out of San Francisco Martin 
made his first biscuits. They were a great 
success. In fact everyone was so excited about 
them that they were ordered for next day. But 
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Martin had the good sense not to tackle them 
again right away because he knew it was more 
or less an accident they had been so good. 

The good weather continued. Yet the Snark, 
due to her small size, was plunging crazily 
about in just the ordinary combers of the trade 
winds. She was so tiny that when a sea would 
comb near her it would drench her from end to 
end, foaming over her narrow deck like a 
waterfall. 
To give an idea of what those aboard het 
suffered it might be well to relate one slight 
accident that happened to Captain Eames. He 
left the wheel one night in the hands of Martin 
Johnson. Making his way forward he stood at 
the head of the forec’sle hatch ready to descend 
the ladder and get himself a cup of coffee. He 
watched his chance so that the ship would be 
fairly steady while he went below. He knew 
by experience that if she were dropping out from 
under him he couldn’t climb down fast enough. 
to keep up with her; while if she were rising she 
might yank him loose and he would be hurled to 
the deck below. 

After a few moments the Captain saw thai 
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the Snark was going to ride neatly on the crest 
of a big sea. Quickly he jumped and slid 
towards the deck below, swinging with both 
hands to the man-ropes. Unfortunately, just 
at that moment, a huge comber, running across 
the ground swell, struck the vessel amid 
and swung her twenty degrees off her course 
with a sharp movement that broke the Captain’s 
hold. Whereupon he dived forward, landing 
head-on against a forec’sle bunk. He was 
knocked unconscious and badly bruised but no 
permanent damage done. 

In the same way Martin got many burns by 
being thrown against his stove. Mrs. London 
twice fell the full length of the forec’sle ladder 
while going below. By a miracle she broke no 
bones either time. 

Meanwhile Martin nursed an ambition to rise 
above the lot of an ordinary cook. He looked 
forward to the time when he should be of impor- 
tant service to the ship. So he began to study 
navigation. After a few days he felt that he 
could work out a sight of the sun as well as 
Captain Eames or Jack London. 

“All right,” said Jack, ‘‘go to it.” 
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So Martin got his sextant and ‘“‘shot’’ the sun 
several times to be sure he had the right altitude. 
Then he got busy with his logarithm book, pen- 
cil and paper and figured for quite a long time. 
Finally he came triumphantly aft and said: 
‘““Here’s where we are today, sir. Do you want 
me to put it on the chart?” 

Martin did not see Captain Eames nudge 
Jack London as they stood over the chart. But 
he soon heard the two chuckling together. 
What amused them was that although the Snark 
was in mid-Pacific sailing rapidly for Honolulu, 
Martin’s figures put her squarely in the middle 
of the Atlantic Ocean! 

Most of the days were now taken up with 
cleaning, watch standing, repair work and the 
several jobs which were assigned to each person. 
In off times there were many pleasant things to 
do. For instance, when the wind dropped away 
Captain Eames put the craft about and all 
hands went swimming off her bow-sprit. When 
a big school of whales was passed close aboard 
Martin and Jack London took photographs of 
them. Shark fishing was engaged in after 
London made a shark hook out of a steel grapnel. 
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He baited this hook with fat pork and attached 
it to a line finger-thick. One big shark was 
brought aboard. But the skipper had to stop 
the game when the savage fish nearly killed the 
cabin boy with a blow of his tail. 

On May 18, 1907, the Hawaiian Islands were 
sighted. On the 20th, 27 days out of Frisco, 
the Snark poked her way into Pearl Harbor 
near Honolulu. Representatives of the Yacht 
Club came out to meet her and there were 
reporters on hand from all the papers. Since 
the little vessel had no radio not a single word 
out of her had been heard since she left the 
States. As she was nearly two weeks overdue 
she had been given up for good. 

To Martin’s surprise his delight at getting 
ashore was tempered by the fact that he could 
hardly walk. ‘The land tilted and heaved,”’ 
he says, ‘‘as if there was an earthquake.’’ He 
didn’t realize that this is what every sailor feels 
after he has been on board a small ship for 
many days. ; 

Captain Eames and Stoltz were now paid off 
and a new skipper shipped. The latter was a 
fierce old fellow named Captain Rosehill. He 
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was a good seafaring man but he couldn’t keep 
his temper five minutes. It was said that the 
reason he was always in such a bad humor was 
that once he discovered a small island with 
twenty million dollars worth of guano on it. 
He quickly got proper authority from Honolulu 
to take possession and sailed back to his gold 
mine as soon as he could. To his disgust he 
found a Japanese man-of-war there ahead of 
him and was chased off as soon as he landed! 
His dream of riches flickered out, leaving him 
a chronic case of bad temper. 

Finally Martin and the three other boys 
aboard refused to put up any longer with 
Captain Rosehill’s furies. As Jack and Mrs. 
London were living ashore for a few days Martin 
felt some responsibility. So when Captain 
Rosehill ended by moving the Sark across the 
harbor, bumping into two ships on the way, 
Martin hurried ashore and telephoned to Jack 
London to come down and take charge. Ina 
few minutes a cab came galloping down to the 
dock. Jack London hopped out and thirty sec- 
onds later Captain Rosehill no longer belonged 
to the Snark. 
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That night the Captain calmed down suffi- 
ciently to go and see Jack London at his Hotel. 
The old scoundrel said he had something impor- 
tant to divulge. 

“It’s about that worthless youngster, Martin 
Johnson,” he told Mr. London. 

“What about him?’ asked Jack, not com- 
mitting himself. 

‘‘Well, sir, he’s mutinous! He tells lies about 
you every chance he gets! He steals your food 
and I think he is going to steal the ship when 
the opportunity comes!’’ 

“That's interesting but I don’t believe it.’ 

Whereupon Captain Rosehill was so furious 
that Jack London should doubt his word that 
he flew into a rage and almost frothed at the 
mouth. All he could do was to bellow that 
_ Martin Johnson was a thief and a liar and repeat 
the charges over and over again. Finally Jack 
London threw the rascal out in the gutter where 
he belonged. 

Having mastered navigation . Martin now 
turned his attention to learning ‘to sail small 
craft. He rigged up a sail on the Snark’s life 
boat and shoved off from the Snark one after- 
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Next day the cannibals examined the screen to see if there were any 
marks of the pictures left. 
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noon. As there was a brisk breeze blowing and 
since he had been watching other sailing craft 
for days he felt that it would be easy to handle 
his own boat if he only steered a good course. 

The natives in their small boats about the 
harbor soon realized that Martin was an ama- 
teur. They seemed to take a delight in paddling 
up as close to him as they could. In conse- 
quence he zigzagged wildly about the harbor, 
much to the delight of the people who gathered 
to watch from the rails of the big liners at anchor. 
Finally, he ignominiously drove his boat clean 
up on the beach, unshipped her sail and in dis- 
gust rowed back to the Sark. 

Just before leaving Honolulu Martin got the 
good news from Jack London that he was pro- 
moted from cook to engineer. While he had no 
past experience with engines, for many days he 
had been pottering around the machinery grad- 
ually learning the details of its cylinders, wiring 
and fuel supply. 

At last he was ‘‘worth his salt,’’ as the sailors 
say. 


CHAPTER III 
TO SUFFER THIRST 


q next stop of the Snark was the 

‘“‘Marquesas.’’ If you look on the globe 
you will find this group of islands on the eastern 
edge of the enormous South Pacific archipelago — 
which lies spread nearly half across the ocean 
from China and Australia. Their direction is 
east of south from Honolulu and their distance 
away over two thousand miles. 

However, the little Snark could not count on 
sailing directly to her new goal on a straight 
line such as an airplane would fly. She had to 
make allowance for the South Sea tradewinds 
which would blow against her as soon as she 
crossed the equator. And since the Marquesas 
lay ten degrees on the south side of the equator 
her course would have to take her well to the 
east of them to be sure not to be driven west to 
leeward. This point is one of the many kinks 
that mariners had to learn before they safely 
sailed the seas. 

32 
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Once more the ship’s hold was crammed full 
of every kind of food. ‘‘We have stowed away 
vegetables, salt horse, codfish, salt pork, biscuit, 
eggs, potatoes and a hundred and one other 
things,’ wrote Martin Johnson in his bedraggled 
little diary which had now been through so 
many storms. ‘‘We ought not to starve, at 
any rate.”’ 

““We expect the traverse to take at least two 
months. But since there will be storms and 
calms we must have plenty of supplies, despite 
the fact that there is my excellent engine to 
help us when the wind falls.” 

It was with fine pride that Martin now spoke 
of ‘‘my engine.” 

Incidentally, how empty those South Pacific 
waters are I found out some years ago when I 
cruised for nearly two months in a United States 
man-of-war without seeing one single sail within 
them in all that time! 

Another important thing that was taken 
aboard at Honolulu was trading material. Jack 
London knew that soon he would be falling in 
with true savages whose only contact with 
civilization were the occasional visits of traders. 
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On Jack’s advice Martin spent his last cent for 
imitation jewelry, tobacco, knives, dry calico 
and other odds and ends that could be used in 
buying souvenirs or food from the South Sea 
Islanders. ; 

After dinner on the 7th of October, 1907, 
Martin started his engine. What a thrill it was, 
after having been just a cook for so long! 

Until sunset the Snark coasted along the 
white sands and high mountains of Hawaii, 
then swung into a course south by east and was 
out of sight of land by dark. As soon as she 
was squared away Jack London ordered the 
engines stopped and secured in order to preserve 
fuel. Canvas was spread and the decks made 
shipshape for a long traverse. 

Day by day the wind grew lighter and the air 
grew warmer. This meant that the Snark was 
entering the ‘“‘Doldrums”’ or Horse Latitudes. 
In these latitudes near the equator there are 
always light winds and variable squalls; the air 
is warm and humid. In them a sailing vessel 
often lies for weeks with her canvas flapping 
while she rolls heavily in the glassy groundswell. 

“Grim possibilities stared us in the face,” 
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recorded Martin. ‘‘For if all winds failed us 
and progress became impossible we might be 
forced to sail and drift in this deserted ocean 
space for months, until death put an end to our 
sufferings!”’ 

As a matter of fact, the Snark was becalmed 
for two whole weeks with scarcely a mile to 
her credit. 

On November 20th an unpleasant incident 
occurred. At the usual hour all hands had 
turned in except the watch. The sky was clear 
and the stars shining brilliantly. Suddenly 
near midnight, a black mass of clouds rolled over 
the horizon. Lightning streaked the sky. A 
sharp gust of wind warned the captain to call 
those below. MHurriedly sail was shortened just 
before a terrific tropical thunderstorm broke. 

Now came the trouble: in his haste to 
get things battened down before the blow the 
Japanese cabin boy left a small tap open which 
connected the main deck fresh water tank. By 
morning it was discovered that not a drop of 
water was left in a single tank. The only fresh 
water left aboard was that in a small ten gallon 
tank near the galley! 
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It was a dangerous situation. The storm still 
raged. The ship could not possibly beat back 
to Honolulu in less than six weeks. She was 
still only halfway to the Marquesas. Death by 
thirst had happened on many ships before this 
in the same waters and in the same way. 

London called his small crew aft. “It is a 
tough break,’’ he told them. ‘‘I’m sorry, but 
I must act at once. We are going on water 

rations now: one cup per day per person. I am 
locking up the tank which contains our full 
supply and I am keeping the key.” 

At last pure adventure had come the way of 
Martin Johnson. 

The storms had been exciting and dangerous. 
The visit to the Hawaiian Islands had been 
entertaining. But now for the first time he and 
those with him were pitted against Nature and 
her cruel elements. 

“The days crept by,” he wrote. ‘Our thirst 
grew almost unbearable. We spoke of nothing 
but water. In my sleep I saw rivers and cur- 
rents, gurgling streams running over stones. 
But I always awoke to find myself lying on deck 
crying out with thirst!”’ 
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Jack London heartened his men by saying 
that rain was bound to come. Two or three 
times black clouds gathered on the horizon. 
With trembling hands Martin and the others 
rigged a spare mainsail between the shrouds. 
But each time the storm circled and passed 
them by without a drop falling on the parched 
deck of the little ship. 

The sun was blazing hot. Pitch in the 
Snark’s deck beams bubbled up like soft molas- 
ses. Little food was eaten now. All throats 
and tongues were too dry to desire it. 

“Never mind, men,’”’ Jack London kept say- 
ing. “It’s going to rain! It’s going to rain!” 

He was right. Suddenly, after two weeks of 
suffering, in the middle of the night a squall 
burst without warning squarely on the little 
ship. Crying out with joy all aboard sprang on 
deck and lashed up the canvas which had been 
spread out day after day. One end of the cloth 
was lowered so that it formed a trough. From 
this trough ran gallons and gallons of sparkling 
fresh water. None cared how wet he got. 
Buckets were passed from hand to hand. Soon 
water tanks were filled to overflowing and every 
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Lona body aboard was drenched with life- 


giving water, without as well as within. 


_ Next*morning it seemed as if luck of every 


kind had changed. A fresh breeze rose out of 
the north. Miraculously, and contrary to sail- 
ing directions, it blew all day and all the follow- 
ing night carrying the little Snark foaming on- 
ward to her destination. 

On Tuesday, December 3rd, the Captain’s 
sights placed the Snark only 360 miles from land. 
And the breeze still held fair. Meanwhile great 
shoals of fish gathered in the boiling wake. 
They were hooked as fast as bait could be 
dropped overboard. Fresh food, fresh water, 
fresh breeze—what more could a sailor want? 

On Friday, December 6th, the Suxark anchored 
in a little bay off the island of Nukahiva, after 
sixty days of tossing on the high seas. Ahead 
loomed the high mountains and the green hills 
of the goal toward which she had been sailing. 
Masses of palm trees marked the native village 
at the foot of the bay. Sweet perfume of trop- 
ical flowers was wafted out from the shores. 

At dawn the Snark ran in. But before she 
could drop her anchor in the glassy harbor, 
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native boats came swarming out to meet hef. 
In them were big brown native Marquesans, 
smiling and happy, friendly and generous. As 
they climbed over the Snark’s rail they brought 
aboard as gifts large bunches of bananas, baskets 
of oranges, and other fruit which they laid down 
as if to say: ““We are glad you came. Just wait 
until you get ashore.” 

The beach proved even more exciting. The 
whole village gathered there to meet the visitors. 
None wore any clothes to speak of, a piece of 
cloth and a rope of flowers being the average 
costume. A handful of local traders were on 
hand to meet Jack London of whom they had 
heard so much. But even they seemed more 
like the natives in their enthusiastic greeting 
and desire to present gifts. 

How different all this was from the commer- 
cial onslaught the seafarer meets in the average 
civilized port. Indeed, it has become a world 
custom that the minute a ship drops anchor in 
any harbor there is a rush to sell things to every 
one aboard her. And when her passengers fail 
to spend all their money at once there is bound 
to be a general feeling of disapproval by those 
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who have got aboard her first. Such is the dis. 
comfort of ‘‘the beaten path.” 

Martin’s first desire was to explore the ich 
Thus it is that he is a born explorer in that when 
he reaches his destination he is not satisfied 
until he has examined every inch of ground and 
every kind of people and animals that the coun- 
try visited contains. 

By hiring a small pony and using a native as 
a guide he swung down one of the jungle trails 
and was soon lost to view. He visited the old 
village of Typee, made famous by the writings 
of Herman Melville. The village was deserted; 
but the marvelous valley in which it lay, full 
of trees and flowers and every conceivable kind 
of green foliage, was as beautiful as ever. In 
white stripes down the high mountain sides that 
enclosed it fell splashing waterfalls that rushed 
away in a bubbling stream to the ocean nearby. 
It was here that Robert Louis Stevenson in his 
later years while living among the Islands, felt 
that at last he had reached a paradise on earth. 

One thing that surprised Martin was the cool- 
ness of the air. Here he was on a tropical 
island only ten degrees from the equator, the 
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sun nearly overhead every day, yet the tem- 
perature was rarely as high as eighty degrees. 
He soon learned that the reason was the trade- 
winds blowing across the land, every month in 
the year, cooling and refreshing the flower- 
scented air. 

That night back at the main village a dance 
was given. Jack London brought ashore his 
phonograph and played many records of Hula 
Hula music which he had brought from the 
Hawaiian Islands. These native tunes so de- 
lighted the Marquesans that it was only with 
the greatest difficulty they could be kept 
from dancing clear through the night. 

By this time the reader may have wondered 
how Jack London dared to cruise so far and into 
such wild parts of the earth without any sort of 
doctor. The answer was that he and his wife 
were strong healthy young persons, and that he 
had picked his small crew with an eye to their 
perfect physical condition. 

But he also prepared for emergency by taking 
along a good medicine chest and a book of 
directions on how to treat illness. In the . 
medicine chest was a set of dental tools and a 
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little book on dentistry. For days Jack had 
been fascinated by this outfit. He was very 
anxious to practice on some one. 

On the day after the dance Martin Johnson 
happened to call on the only Chinaman on the 
entire island of Nukahiva and found him groan- 
ing with toothache. He suddenly remembered 
that Jack was curious to try out his dental set. 
So he ran back to the Snark with the good news 
that there was a patient at last. 

Jack lost no time in scooping all the forceps 
and probes out of the medicine chest, also the 
dental book, and dashing after Martin to the 
Chinaman’s hut. Mrs. London came tearing 
along too, bringing her kodak to have a pictorial 
proof that her husband could be a dentist 
on occasion. 

Presently, with Martin’s help, Jack got the 
poor old Chinaman down on his back and his 
forceps fitted over the offending tooth. He 
then looked at the dentist book which his wife 
was holding open for him. A picture in it 
showed that the patient must be sitting up when 
having his tooth pulled. So the operation was 
stopped long enough to get the Chinaman seated 
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upon the table. Jack grabbed the tooth again. 

When all was ready and Mrs. London had 
snapped a picture, Martin gave the word 
© Pall!” 

Jack, expecting a tough job, gave a terrific 
yank. The Chinaman howled lustily. But the 
tooth came out without the slightest difficulty— 
in fact, almost fell out—with the result that 
Jack landed on his back on the floor, much to 
the amusement of Martin and,Mrs. London. 

After two happy weeks at doing a good deal 
of nothing at all but having a good time, the 
party again boarded the Snark and moved on. 
Jack London realized there were many hundreds 
of islands that he wanted to visit and that time 
was flying. 

As Martin was saying goodbye to some of the 
friends he had met on the island he noticed a 
white man who had just arrived on a small 
schooner from Tahiti. He was struck by the 
fact that the newcomer was tattooed from head 
to foot. The local trader told Martin the story 
behind this curious fact! 

“He came to the South Sea Islands when he 
was a young man, and fell in love with a beau- 
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tiful native girl. Now, as you have noticed, all 
the natives are tattooed. The girl liked the 
white man but pointed out that he was not 
nearly so good looking as her other suitors who 
were all tattooed. 

‘“‘It so happened that the girl’s brother had 
just learned the art of the colored needle. So, 
thinking the white man’s skin would be fine to 
practice on, the brother asked his sister’s per- 
mission to try some work on her suitor. As the 
suitor thought this was a good way to win the 
girl he let the boy go ahead. 

‘““A few weeks later he went back to his girl. 
When she saw him she nearly had hysterics. 
She pointed out that nobody had ever had such 
atrocious tattooing on them before—which was 
true, because her brother was only an amateur. 
To cap the climax, she told the poor young white 
man that he was now hopeless looking and she 
didn’t want ever to see him again! Whereupon 
she fled to the hills and married a native. The 
white man, covered with weird designs, could 
not return to his own country and was forced to 
spend his life cruising in the South Sea Islands, 
a broken-hearted sailor.”’ 
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The Snark left Nukahiva on December 18th 
before a land breeze which carried her out again 
into the open sea. She was headed for the 
Society Islands in the southwest. As Jack 
London proposed to stop and refit at Sydney, 
Australia, this next stop was in keeping with 
his course around the world. 

Since the weather remained fair, routine 
aboard the Snark for the first few days was the 
same as for many weeks before. A slight 
deviation occurred when Nakata, a Tahaitian 
member of the crew that Jack London had 
recently taken aboard, made a bet with Jack 
that he could eat twenty bananas in half an 
hour. Nakata was a fine big man who would 
have made a good prize fighter had he ever been 
trained to box. He was not boastful about his 
capacity for bananas, but the white man had in 
some way reflected on his native ability to eat. 
Hence the bet. 

The wheel was lashed down while the wager 
was carried out. Slowly and deliberately 
Nakata peeled and ate one dozen large bananas 
without the slightest difficulty. In fact he 
seemed to relish them, in spite of his having 
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eaten a large breakfast of bananas only a few 
hours before. A dozen bananas were a good 
deal, too; more, in fact, than any of the other 
white men could have thought of getting away 
with even after a fast. 

The thirteenth banana somehow didn’t go 
down so well. Nakata seemed to chew a long 
time on each mouthful; but he bravely swal- 
lowed and turned to the fourteenth. Martin 
says the big fellow took a long time to peel this 
banana, so long in fact that Jack London thought 
he had won the bet then and there. But 
suddenly Nakata got his second wind and ate 
four more in rapid succession, making eighteen . 
bananas in all! | 

Now, to the fascination of his audience, he 
started to peel the nineteenth. He got one 
peeling down and put his finger up to peel 
another, then suddenly he gave up. He simply 
couldn’t face another taste of banana that day. 
He seemed to be in no pain but only suffered 
from humiliation at having failed. Without a 
word he went forward and lay down on the fore- 
c’sle where he stayed without moving for the 
rest of the day. 
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CHAPTER IV 
A VOLCANO BURSTS 


expedition’s next stop was Papeete, the 
largest settlement in Polynesia. It lay 
on the Island of Tahiti, the largest of the 
twenty-five small islands which comprise the 
Society group. From Papeete Captain Warren 
set his course for Bora Bora, a small island about 
twenty-five milesaway. Aftera good run palm- 
trees were sighted almost dead ahead just where 
Bora Bora was supposed to be. Clearly the 
party’s navigation was improving right along. 
It was off Bora Bora that Martin Johnson 
nearly lost his life. About three o’clock in the 
afternoon a knock developed in one of his 
engine’s cylinders. Then backfiring started. 
With every backfire the small cramped engine 
room would fill up with smoke. As the space 
was already very hot the gas became almost 
unbearable. Poor Martin struggled away, 
naked except for a pair of swimming trunks, and 
47 
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his body smeared with oil and grease. Soon the 
gas began to take effect. Martin staggered and 
fell across his engine. He was badly burned 
but managed to rouse himself just enough to 
roll over on the deck plates. 

At this moment the Snark was headed full 
speed towards a reef at the mouth of the harbor. 
In a few moments she was bound to pile up. 
Captain Warren was at the wheel, while Jack 
London and the others were on the forec’sle 
enjoying the view. None aboard realized that 
the little ship was speeding to her doom. 

When Captain Warren saw that there was 
no opening in the reef he rang his signal to stop. 
But to his dismay the engine kept on chugging. 

He gave the signal another sharp yank. He 
dared not run to the engine room hatch and 
shout for the engineer. As the passage had 
narrowed it was too late to put his rudder over. 
A few seconds more and the Snark would be 
on top of the reef. 

Only a sea-faring man, who has been in the 
South Pacific can realize how much damage a 
razor sharp coral formation can do to a ship. 
Built «p as such reefs are, from the lime collec- 
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tions of millions of small animals they present 
a surface that is little better than a rocky file. 
Their jagged edges are hard and sharp and can 
tear their way through the stoutest oak. 
Suddenly Martin Johnson roused himself. 
“T felt as if I had been dead and were in another 
world,” he told me. ‘‘Why I ever came to is a 
mystery to me!’”’ At any rate he struggled to 


-one elbow, reached for the switch and managed 


to shut off the engine. With that he relapsed 
again into unconsciousness. But the ship was 
saved. 

By this time all was excitement on deck. The 
minute London got below he realized what had 
happened. With the help of one of the boys 
he hauled Martin’s limp body on deck and 
began to resuscitate him. But it was the next 
morning before the Snark’s engineer was out of 
danger. 

The entire island of Bora Bora turned out to 
entertain the visitors. For ten days there was 
feasting and dancing, singing, and more feasting. 

One of the favorite dishes was raw fish. ‘It 
took me quite a while to get used to it,” said 
Martin. ‘I don’t like the idea of flesh not being 
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cooked. But I found that after the raw fish 
was soaked in lime juice and cocoanut oil for a 
few hours it made a tasty course. In fact, the 
natives liked it so well that they would often cut 
strips off the fish while they were still wriggling 
on deck!”’ 

The amusing part of it all was that most of 
these parties went on without either the guests 
being able to talk to one another, because none 
had a common language. But this made no 
difference in the excitement or success of the 
celebration. 

On the third day the white men were invited 
to a big fishing picnic. Nearly 100 canoes set 
out from the beach. In each two native men 
paddled while three girls sat amidships. When 
the canoes reached an outer reef they were tied 
up and all the natives splashed overboard. 
Then under the direction of the leader the girls 
waded out into the water waist deep, carrying 
nets made of leaves. They formed themselves 
in a semi-circle and waited. The men now 
paddled out about a mile beyond. When all 
was ready the canoes came rapidly towards the 
shore, the men shouting and yelling and splash- 
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ing their paddles as much as possible. Some of 
them rattled strings of shells over the side. 

This rumpus soon frightened all fish in the 
direction of the girls. Gradually the canoes 
closed in until thousands of silvery bodies 
darted about between the girls and the canoes. 
When close in the men sprang overboard and 
began to use their spears, until hundreds of fish 
were killed or caught in the leaf nets of the girls. 
When the canoes were filled the natives hopped 
aboard again and paddled towards shore, singing 
while they went. Huge fires were soon blazing 
and a new feast began. 

Martin Johnson made a great reputation in 
Bora Bora when he happened in at the house 
of one of the natives and found an old eight-day 
clock hanging on the wall. The clock had not 
run for years but was used simply as a wall 
ornament. Martin took it aboard the Snark and 
soon found that all the time-piece needed was 
cleaning and oiling. Next day he hung it back 
and the clock ran beautifully. As this was the 
only time-piece running on the island Martin 
was at once looked upon as a miracle worker. 
' Next day one of the natives stopped him and 
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held out a handful of old clock wheels which 
had come from the alarm clock of some trader. 

“Vou make ’em clock,” said the native to 
Martin. 

It was only after an hour of arguing that 
Martin finally persuaded the fellow that while 
he could fix a clock he couldn’t make one out 
of inadequate parts. 

On the 15th of April the Szark sailed from 
Bora Bora towards the Fiji Islands. On the 
way a brief stop-over was made at a small one 
of the Samoa group. It was here that Martin 
met his first South Sea Island king. As this 
was an exceptionally small and isolated island 
the ruler was really a man of power and could 
be properly called a ‘‘ King.” 

‘“‘And I must say,’”’ he added wher he told me 
of the incident, ‘‘that I have never met royalty 
in such an embarrassing way as I did that day.” 

What happened was that tne Londons went 
ashore, leaving Martin to work on his engines. 
After his job was done Martin bribed a native 
with a little tobacco to take him into the beach 
where the native King and Queen were holding 
court with their white visitors. 
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The native boatman took Martin right up to’ 


the front of the palace which was only a grass 
hut larger than the others. Unfortunately, 
just as the landing was being made, a big wave 
rolled the boat end over end. Martin had to 
swim ashore with all his clothes on. The Lon- 
dons and the hundred court attendants, all 
naked black savages, laughed uproariously while 
poor Martin struggled up, wet and dripping, to 
the beach. However, the King himself also 
laughed long and loudly, thereby putting his 
royal stamp of approval on the new guest. 
From Bora Bora the Snark continued on to 


Apia in Samoa. This town had a good-sized 


population, nearly five thousand people in all, 
of which four hundred were whites, the balance 
natives. The official buildings were of white 
coral, showing up like marble from the blue sea 
in front. The natives lived mostly in grass 
houses as they always had. Incidentally, Apia 
had been the home of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
It was here he wrote many of his South Sea 
Island stories; and when he died he was buried 
on the summit of the mountain behind the town. 

In a way it was pleasant for the party to have 
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this chance to taste of the luxury of civilization, 
such as engaging a room in the small hotel at 
Apia. But there was none of the excitement and 
happy hospitality which they all had enjoyed at 
the smaller islands. 

After a brief stay the Snark went on to the 
Island of Savaii. While on the way a strange 
thing happened. One night the sky grew a dull 
red, as if from a distant fire. And it was a fire, 
for one of the many volcanoes of Polynesia was 
looming up on the western horizon. As the 
Snark approached the island those aboard her 
could see tongues of flame shooting from the 
mouth of a crater many thousands of feet high. 
Bright crimson ribbons snaked down the side 
of the mountain showing where the red-hot lava . 
was flowing towards the sea. 

“By midnight,” wrote Martin, ‘‘we were sail- 
ing up the coast of an island that seemed to be 
literally aflame. For miles and miles red-hot 
sputtering lava rolled into the sea sending up 
clouds of vapor. Two miles from the shore we 
could read newsprint plainly!” 

The Snark was soon in a dangerous position. 
As she was in the lee of the land the wind began 
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to drop. The air grew warm and sultry. A 
vapor that was almost steam arose from the 
surface of the sea about her. A man in the bow 
took the temperature every few minutes. With 
the thousands of gallons of gasoline aboard it 
was not safe to let too much heat surround the 
hull. 

Soon the light of the boiling lava showed 
gaunt skeletons of ruined villages, dead palms 
that had been killed by the heat and stretches of 
beach from which the white sand had been 
scraped bare by black lava flows. 

As the Snark moved slowly down the desolate 
coast dawn broke. Inshore was visible a native 
village. People were moving about it, plainly 
excited to judge from the way they hurried to 
and fro. Obviously they were packing their 
possessions in order to flee from the terrible 
death that was creeping down upon them. 

Off this village the Snark anchored and a 
messenger was sent ashore to get news. Hesoon 
returned with a dismal report. 

“Every village for twenty miles up the coast 
has been destroyed,” he said. ‘‘The village here 
has been saved only by the people building a rock 
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wall that has held the slow-moving lava off long 
enough to let them escape. But this wall will 
soon break.”’ 

In such a desperate crisis one would have 
thought that a move to safer waters would have 
been the only thought in the minds of the white 
men. But Jack London and Martin Johnson 
were not built that way. When they saw that 
the natives had plenty of canoes in which to 
flee they landed and made their way inland to 
get a closer view of the volcano! <A daring move, 
but one characteristic of the two adventurers. 

“We walked nine miles between two flows 
of lava—hot lava that scorched our hair,” said 
Martin. ‘‘We crawled over beds of lava that 
had been cooled for only a day or two, walking 
on their crust which would just bear our weight. 
We well knew what lay beneath; for here and 
there, where there were fissures in the cooled 
crust, spits of steam and cores jets of lava 
flowed outward into the air.’ 

At one place they actually witnessed st flow 
of a lava stream. It was so far from the’crater 
that it moved very slowly and was covered with 
a blackened crust which noisily cracked and 
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crumbled as it advanced. The flow was about 
three feet in thickness and several hundred 
yards wide. Its interior was red and glowing, 
molten rock that would consume a man’s body 
in the twinkling of an eye. 

The flow had reached one village from which 
the people had not yet fled. The poor terror- 
stricken savages were gathered in the yard of 
their little mission station, all kneeling and pray- 
ing that they be saved. While they prayed 
they were nearly choking to death from the 
fumes that rose out of the lava only a few feet 
away. 

“Next morning,’ wrote Martin, ‘‘their place 
was only a mass of ruins.’ At the very last 
moment the natives had taken to their canoes. 

Incredible as it may seem, Martin and Ja 
London now made their way clear to the summit 
of the volcano, braving its wild thunderings 
and belching lava. There they saw the yawn- 
ing crater that led to the inner crust of the 
earth, filled nearly full with billions of tons of 
white hot lava, which every few moments boiled 
up with roaring steam or exploded with deafen- 
ing crashes. 
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Much to the relief of the other members of 
the party the two climbers finally clambered 
safely aboard the Snark. They were scorched 
and blackened from head to foot, but neither 
had suffered serious injury. 

Evil days now began to fall upon the expedi- 
tion. The plan had been to spend many 
months among the interesting Fiji Islands and 
with the cannibals of Melanisia or western 
islands; also to study these strange people in 
their native haunts. But this part of the 
cruise was doomed to be cut short. 

First, Martin came down with the ‘‘yaws.”’ 
These were a kind of ulcer or sore that sometimes 
afflicts a white man in the South Sea Islands. 
Martin had several of the wretched things on 
his legs. He tried bandages and salves, and did 
everything that the doctor’s book aboard said 
to do. But to no avail. The yaws got worse 
instead of better. 

The two Londons also fell ill. Both had 
become infected with tropical fevers and were 
very miserable, though in no great danger. 
Altogether the spirits of the party were very 
low. Sea life began to lose its zest and the plans 
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that had seemed so alluring faded away to 
nothing. 

A few glimpses of cannibals were had in the 
Solomon Islands. But neither Jack nor Martin 
had the energy to make an expedition inland 
to investigate. Further, they felt, had the 
savages attacked, but a poor defense could 
have been put up. 

Finally on November 3rd the Snark fell in 
with a little island steamer bound for Sidney, 
Australia. Immediately Jack London decided 
that it was safest for the whole party to board 
her and get to a hospital as quickly as possible. 
The Snark was left at anchor at the island of 
Guadalcanar to await Martin’s return many 
weeks later. After his recovery he came back 
with a small crew and sailed her to Sidney where 
she was sold. 

The Londons recovered and went back to 
San Francisco the following spring. Martin 
Johnson left Sydney in March, continued on 
around the world, working his way from place 
to place, and finally landed in Boston in the 
following September. 


~CHAPTER V 
‘“NAGAPATE”’ 


EN years now passed in Martin’s life. Ten 
years wandering about the world—but 
always in civilization. Theatres, hotels, ban- 
quets, sleeping cars, and all the other disagree- 
able things that go to make up ordinary life. 
He went into business in his home town; tried 
to settle down and be a plain citizen. He tried 
hard and would have been a great success had 
he not been a born explorer. 

Then, suddenly, the call of the wild islands 
of the South Seas became too much for Martin 
Johnson. He decided to go back. 

For a long time he had been dreaming about 
«he New Hebrides of which he caught little more 
than a glimpse while on the Snark. This is a 
group of islands which you can find in Polynesia 
northeast of Australia. The New Hebrides are 
almost the only islands in the Pacific where 


native savages still live absolutely as they did 
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three centuries ago before the white man dis- 
covered their land. 

In this group was the island of Malekula. It 
was the second largest island and had never 
been explored by white man. It was Martin’s 
ambition to be the first to go among its strange 
inhabitants and bring back moving Sig of 
their life. 

He looked Malekula up in the Pacific Islands, 
the official book which mariners use to get 
information about South Sea lands they pro- 
pose to visit. It said, speaking of the Malekula 
natives, ‘‘They are a wild savage race and have 
the reputation of being treacherous. Canni- 
balism is still practiced. The bushmen live 
entirely among the hills and are seldom seen.” 

Such a report would have discouraged any 
man less adventurous than Martin Johnson. To 
him it was little more than an invitation to go 
to Malekula as quickly as possible. 

He inquired of a recruiter, or man who 
‘“‘shanghaied” natives from the Islands, about 
the inhabitants of Malekula. 

“There are at least 40,000 bloodthirsty sav- 
ages there,’ declared the recruiter. “And they 
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are believed to be the fiercest people in this 
corner of the world. There are two main 
tribes, the Big Numbers and the Small 
Numbers.”’ 

‘But what have numbers got to do with 
them?” inquired Martin Johnson in surprise. 

The recruiter laughed. ‘‘It isn’t numbers as 
we know them,” he explained. ‘‘The name 
comes from the curious garment the natives 
wear about their middle, which is called a 
‘Namba’. The word has gotten changed among 
our seafarers to ‘number’. The Big Numbers 
wear a big Namba or fibre band about their 
waists. They are the most dangerous. Look 
out for them. I won’t say they will kill you 
firsthand. But they will watch their chance; 
and if one of your crowd looks especially appe- 
tizing he will probably end up in the pot! The 
small Numbers wear a small Namba, only a 
twisted leaf. They are equally treacherous, but 
somewhat less dangerous just now because 
recently defeated in battle by the Big Numbers.”’ - 

More than ever Martin Johnson determined 
to visit Malekula. The very danger of the trip 
whetted his appetite for it. 
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At the advice of disapproving government 
officials in New Caledonia he made his base on 
Vao, a tiny island about a mile northeast of his 
destination. Here a small mission station was 
kept by the French. The priest in charge was 
Father Prin. 

“T hate to say it,” said the old missionary, 
“but I’m afraid that cannibalism goes on right 
here on my island.” 

“Why don’t you stop it?”’ asked Martin. 

“We should like to. But the natives keep 
their orgies pretty quiet. They know that the 
occasional British gunboat hereabouts has from 
time to time arrested cannibals found practicing 
their dreadful custom. But such interruptions 
are only temporary. The natives look on the 
white man as some one who has no business to 
interfere. But since the white man is stronger 
when equipped with many guns the natives go 
into the hills where the white man cannot pene- 
trate and do as they please.”’ 

He went on to tell how the natives buried their 
old people alive: ‘‘They consider that a man or 
a woman so old as to be unable to work is useless. 
I dug up one poor old creature three times. But 
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* the cannibals only became more wrathy at me 
each time and finally buried the unfortunate 
victim where I couldn’t find her.”’ 

He told about one old man whom he dug up 
just in time to keep him alive. He brought him 
home and, as a matter of charity, gave the old 
fellow food and clothing. A few days later 
some of the cannibals trooped in and asked to 
see the aged man. They looked at his teeth, 
put their hands on his withered skin, and felt 
his skinny arms. 

Then they burst into roars of ee nits 
“You're fooled this time!” they exclaimed. 
“You thought that this old fellow was worth 
saving. Look at him. He hasn’t improved 
@-bits?’ 

If Martin Johnson felt any apprehensions 
about the savages he was going to visit he kept 
them to himself. With the assistance of the 
priest he got hold of a 28-foot whaleboat. On 
the first good day he set sail from Vao over to 
Malekula. As his boat was pulled up on the 
beach a cannibal stepped out of the jungle to 
greet him. 

“And he certainly was a terrible looking 
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fellow!’’ exclaimed Martin when he told me 
about him. ‘He was the blackest, dirtiest, 
greasiest human being I have ever looked at! 
His only clothing was a strip of bark about his 
middle, and a necklace of pig’s teeth. By the 
strip of bark Martin recognized him as a “‘Big 
Number.”’ But his words were quite different 
from his appearance. He exclaimed in the 
language of the South Sea Island plantation 
worker. 

“My word! Master! Belly belong me walk 

“about too much!”’ 

The cannibal meant he had a stomachache. 
He explained that he had once worked on a copra 
station, but had escaped. Immediately Martin 
felt safer. Even a cannibal with a stomachache 
is scarcely a dangerous object. Martin got 
some pills out of his medicine chest and 
gave the fellow six, explaining that he must 
take one when the sun went down, and another 
when the sun came up and so on until all were 
taken. The cannibal nodded wisely. But when 
he had the pills in his hand he threw them into 
his mouth and swallowed them all at one gulp! 

Luckily the fellow announced at once in a 
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loud voice that he felt better. These words had 
a magic effect. Instantly from the dark walls 
of the jungle issued a whole crowd of savages. 
They came with respect for the medicine man 
who had made their sick companion well at a 
single stroke. Though they were frightful look- 
ing aborigines, some armed with clubs and some 
with bows, they made no hostile move. They, 
too, were plainly ‘‘Big Numbers” by the bark 
strip around the middle of each. 

By distributing presents of calico and beads 
Martin soon learned where the chief of the 
tribe could be found. And with characteristic 
boldness he decided to visit him. ‘ 

Only three of the Vao natives who had accom- 
panied him thus far now dared go on. These 
three were promised high wages in the shape of 
much calico and a rifle apiece if they carried the 
moving picture apparatus to the cannibal vil- 
lage. The trip proved even more difficult than 
expected. Trails were narrow and led upward 
along the precipitous side of the tropical moun- 
tains. Matted vines and dense undergrowth 
often made progress tortuous. 

Suddenly the Big Numbers who were ie 
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stepped aside and let Martin pass between their 
ranks. He came out upon a little clearing sur- 
rounded by native huts of the most primitive 
sort, fashioned of grass and mud with light poles 
for supports. In the centre of the clearing 
stood the Chief of the Big Numbers. His arms 
were folded and the sunlight glistened on his 
powerful muscles. His matted hair spread out 
in a great fringe around his head and under his 
chin. Cannibal that he was, savage and cruel, 
he made a fine picture of dignity and power. 
‘‘And on his fingers,’’ wrote Martin Johnson 
afterwards, ‘‘were four gold rings that could 
have come only from the hands of his victims.” 
It was Nagapate. You will see by his picture 
what a terrible looking fellow he was. Yet 
there was an intelligence in his cunning eyes 
that easily set him up above his tribal mates. 
He seemed to realize that Martin Johnson had 
not come to make trouble as other white men 
had. Yet there was that in his bearing, com- 
bined with the threatening attitude of the armed 
warriors behind him, which revealed a vigilance 
against surprise or treachery from the strangers 


within his gate. 
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Martin’s first move was a friendly one. He 
got out some trade material. From a bag 
which he had brought along he produced a 
handful of bright colored beads, some brilliant 
red calico and two knives. 

Curiously enough, this proved a bad move. 
The circle of cruel black faces which had been 
drifting in and out of the surrounding trees 
instantly closed in about the white explorer. - 
_From a party of twenty or thirty the throng 
abruptly increased to nearly two hundred sav- 
ages appearing from all directions out of the 
forest. All pushed in for a first grab at the 
white man’s gifts. 

“For you and your men,’ Martin told the 
Chief over and over again, holding out the 
most attractive trading material he had. 

But Nagapate only stiffened in his tracks. 
Was it possible he seemed to think, that this 
white man was only one more of the ruthless 
“‘Blackbirders’’ who stole men, women and 
children from his island never to return them 
again? Was the white man just using his gifts 
to lure the tribe into a false security? 

Angry guttural mutterings in the shadows in- 
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dicated that some of the other cannibals were 
thinking the same thoughts. 

Martin dropped one hand to his hip. He was 
armed only with a revolver, but he felt that he 
could give a good account of himself if trouble 
started. His natives from Vao huddled close to 
him. Their retreat was now cut off by the 
circle of cannibals that had closed in on their 
rear. } 

It was a critical moment for the little party. . 
The very thing that Martin had been warned 
against, the treachery of the natives, had 
cropped out. The friendly gestures which had 
been used to entice him to Nagapate’s village 
had changed in an instant to an open attitude 
of fear and hatred. It looked surely as if some 
one were doomed for the village dinner that 
night. 

““Then,”” said Martin Johnson, “‘a miracle 
happened. Into the bay far below steamed 
the Euphrosyne, a British patrol boat.” 

Out of the corner of his eye Nagapate saw 
the vessel. His warriors turned at his glance. 
The word quickly went about, “ Man-of-war! 
man-of-war!”’ 
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Martin Johnson, always resourceful, seized on 
the circumstance to save himself. 

““You see my ship has come after me,’ he 
said to Nagapate, smiling as nonchalantly as he 
could. ‘‘I am glad I met you. Goodbye.”’ 

Of course the truth was that Martin hadn’t 
the slightest idea the gunboat was even in the 
’ neighborhood. 

But with this brief speech he dumped his 
trading material into the crowd of cannibals, 
‘turned and started off towards the trail to the 
beach. Before the astonished natives could 
collect their thoughts, or the chief give any order 
to stop the white man, Martin had slipped out 
of sight. Once beyond view of the villages he 
ran for his life, the native carriers stumbling 
after him in terror. A scrimmage by the can- 
nibals struggling for the trade articles he had 
dropped gave him just the few minutes start 
- he needed. 

When the party reached the beach the man- 
of-war had disappeared. As it turned out later, 
the Commander of the warship had heard that 
Martin Johnson had been headed for the island. 
He had called in hope of saving the white man 
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Here the cannibal men gathered nightly surrounded by the mummified bodies of their departed friends. 
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Note the wide “Namba” of bark about his waist, whence _ 
his tribe are called the ‘‘Big Numbers.” 
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before a tragedy could occur. But when one 
of the beach natives signed that the Johnson 
party had left, the Commander headed out 
to sea. 

Martin got aboard his own small craft before 
the cannibals caught him and returned to his 
_. base at Vao a little shaken by the experience, 
but still feeling the greatest pictures of wild 
men that had ever been made were available in 
Nagapate’s “‘Kingdom.’”’ However, he saw that 
he ought to learn more about the Big Numbers 
before tackling them again. Also he sought an 
interpreter who might go with him and help in 
an emergency. 

At Vao were mariy who had formerly been 
Nagapate’s men. They were exiles who had 
been driven off in fear of being eaten, or who 
were enemies of Nagapate’s and escaped after 
their tribes had been vanquished in battle. 
These latter mostly belonged to the Small 
Numbers or rivals of the Big Numbers. 

It so happened that just when Martin re- 
turned to Vao a great Council of War was held 
by a Chief of the Small Numbers. He had a 
plan to organize a big army and go over and 
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clean up the hated Nagapate. The Small 
Numbers Chief’s name was Tethlong. He was 
somewhat uglier than Nagapate, if possible, a 
little dirtier, and probably just as bloodthirsty. 
To stir the several hundred local savages to 
action he gave a huge banquet. 

The party lasted for three days. Food con- 
sisted entirely of pigs and chickens. First every- 
body would eat as much as possible, then sing 
and dance to the beating of tomtoms. Over 
700 pigs went into the meal, ultimately into the 
cannibals. It was all a grand success except 
that so many of the guests were overcome either 
by indigestion from overeating or exhaustion 
from the dances that Tethlong found only a 
few hearty souls surviving for his big campaign. 
He finally departed in disgust. 

A few days later Martin had a disagreeable 
experience that warned him more surely than 
ever of the dangerous neighborhood in which he 
was staying. After a hot and rainy day he 
went out one night for a bit of fresh air. In the 
twilight he drifted down to the beach and sat 
in the shadow of a large palm tree. Suddenly 
he heard the splash of canoe paddles around a 
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rocky point. To be on the safe side he slipped 
behind a tree. A few minutes later ten natives 
landed from a large canoe. After they had 
drawn their craft up on the beach they carefully 
lifted out two bundles wrapped in leaves. One 
of the bundles was about five feet long and very 
heavy; the other bundle was small and round. 
The men disappeared in the trees, carrying their 
burden in the direction of the nearest village. 

Next day Martin’s native servant, Arree, 
went about the camp wearing a very guilty look 
which his white employer soon noticed. 

‘What went on last. night, Arree?’’ asked 
Martin. 

Arree shook his head. 

“You may as well tell me all the details 
because I know most of them.”’ 

Again Arree shook his head. 

‘““There was a feast,’ went on Martin, just 
guessing of course. ‘‘Long pig.” 

Arree started. ‘Yes, Master,” he admitted. 
“Long pig.” 

Martin’s guess had been right. ‘‘Long pig” 
is the native term for human flesh when used 
as food. The two bundles wrapped in leaves 
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had been the body and head of a victim that 
had been killed. The natives dined on them 
the same night! 

About the same time still another incident 
occurred that was sufficient to unnerve an ex- 
plorer less stout-hearted than Martin Johnson. 
A French recruiter rashly visited Malua, one of 
the nearby islands. When some of the savages 
came down to the beach to see what he wanted 
he explained that he would like some of their 
people to work for him. They shrewdly glanced 
at the tobacco which he brought with him and 
noted that he had only a few packages of 
it: 

“We will get some people for you, white 
man,”’ they said, “if you will get us a big box 
of tobacco.”’ 

As even a big box was a fair price for labor at 
the time, the recruiter foolishly sent his boat 
back to his ship for the tobacco while he stayed 
ashore to wait. 

As soon as the boat was well cleared of the 
beach one of the cannibals walked slowly down 
towards the water. He pretended to pay no 
attention to the white man who was not sus- 
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picious. Suddenly the savage turned and shot 
the recruiter in the back. 

This news caused Martin to redouble his 
vigilance, but it did not shake his determination 
to get some cannibal movies. 

However, he was doomed to disappointment 
this time. Some of his party fell ill, his native 
helpers lost their nerve and refused to visit 
Malekula and finally his funds gave out until 
he could not afford sufficient trading material 
to cope with the cannibals even if he reached 
their village. The only course left was to 
return to Australia and begin again from the 
beginning. 


CHAPTER VI 
NIGHTS OF TERROR 


WO years passed before Martin Johnson 
dared visit Malekula again. Then he 
went only after he was able to recruit his party 
up to twenty-six armed and dependable natives 
and four white men. With this force he felt 
that he should be able to meet ten times that 
many cannibals. He knew his chief problem 
was just a case of being on the lookout for am- 
bush, and not for a moment relaxing his caution 
when the cannibals were around. 

“T had my eyes fully open now,’ he says, 
“‘and knew that I had to keep my finger on my 
number if I were going to come back alive.’ 

At last back to Vao and thence to Tanemarou 
Bay or Malekula he sailed in the small schooner 
he had chartered for his expedition. As he 
landed on the beautiful white sand with the 
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jungle on the other it seemed impossible that 
so peaceful looking a land should be the scene 
of so many horrible things. In describing it 
he wrote: 

“My thoughts went back to the evening when 
in the gathering darkness we had slipped from 
the edge of the forest, tattered, bleeding and 
terrified, and rushed into the water pursued by 
the yelling savages.” 

As the new Johnson party landed, about 
twenty armed cannibals issued from the forest 
and walked boldly out toward the white men. 
At once their shaggy hair, naked black bodies 
and brutal faces revealed that they were mem- 
bers of the same tribe of ‘‘Big Numbers”? whom 
Martin had visited before. 

“Wait,’’ commanded Martin to his followers. 

His party halted silently, hands on their 
rifles ready to shoot at the slightest sign of 
hostility on the part of the wild men. Suddenly 
the leaders of both parties gave vent to loud 
exclamations. To the astonishment of all pres- 
ent, the white leader and the black chief clasped 
hands! 

It was Nagapate, the Cannibal Chief of the 
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former visit. Instantly he had recognized Mar- 
tin Johnson and Martin him. 

Loud murmurs of approval arose on both 
sides. All were relieved to feel the tension 
broken and to know that for the present, at 
least, there was to be neither fight nor bloodshed. 

After an exchange of friendly gestures the 
cannibals withdrew to the edge of the forest, all 
but Nagapate and one other man who seemed 
to be a sort of aide. The Chief now came for- 
ward and made signs that he wanted to go aboard 
the white man’s boat. Nothing could have 
been more surprising. The cannibals knew the 
visit of a white man usually meant that some of 
the tribe were to be kidnapped never to return 
to their native land again. 

But Nagapate was a crafty fellow. It turned 
out that he had sized up his friend very well. 
He knew by instinct that Martin Johnson was 
not one of the scoundrels who usually visited 
his island. Furthermore, he felt that the white 
leader would defend him against the hard feel- 
ings of any of the hired black men aboard the 
schooner. 

An hour later Nagapate with his aide squatted 
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on deck and ate voraciously of hard-tack and 
canned salmon. When Martin brought out 
Nagapate’s photograph, taken on the previous 
visit, both cannibals howled with excitement. 
Later when darkness came and some sailor’s 
songs were struck up the wild men joined in 
with their weird melodies that none aboard 
could imitate. 

At daybreak Nagapate’s men showed up on 
the beach and awakened those on the schooner 
with loud shouts of greeting. They carried in 
their arms generous gifts of sweet potatoes and 
native fruits. 

““My respect for Nagapate increased,” says 
Martin, ‘‘when I saw that he was a diplomat 
as well as a warrior.” 

The expedition now went ashore and within an 
hour Martin Johnson began taking the motion 
picture that was to make him famous the world 
over. First, he photographed the most pic- 
turesque of the savages one at a time; then he 
had them form in groups under command of 
Nagapate and march about the beach while he 
ground out film. 

After a while Nagapate signed that he had 
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had enough of this foolishness. He didn’t know 
why the white man wanted to do queer things 
with the black box. But he was willing within 
reason to take a chance on such ‘‘magic”’ since 
the white man had been so kind as to keep him 
aboard ship all night safely and feed him good 
food. 

Finally one of the tribe who could talk ‘‘beach 
language’’ said to Martin Johnson: 

“Nagapate, he big fellow master belong Big 
Numbers. He, he wantem you, you two fellow, 
you come along lookem house belong him, you 
lookem piccaninny belong him, you lookem 
Mary (woman) belong him. He makem big 
fellow sing-sing. More good you, you two fellow — 
come. He no makem bad, he makem good 
altogether.”’ 

This meant that the Chief wanted Martin and 
his party to visit the native village and see how 
the cannibals lived; and that if he did Nagapate 
would see that no harm befell him. 

By this time over a hundred armed natives 
had assembled on the beach and the landing 
party was standing ready for attack. But 
Martin Johnson quieted them with a word. 
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“T honestly think it is safe to take a chance,” 
he told his white companions. ‘This chief is 
too scared of the gunboat for any monkey 
business.”’ 

“‘Perhaps,”’ demurred one man who had lived 
for years among the islands. “But he can 
change his mind in the twinkling of an eye. 
Besides there is no gunboat coming up this way 
for at least a month.”’ 

“Moreover,” added another fearsomely, ‘‘I 
happen to know that these devils haven’t had 
any war for a good many weeks; so they are 
hungry for some ‘long pig’!”’ 

Martin threw back his shoulders in a gesture 
of contempt for such timidity. ‘All right, 
men, if you are scared to follow me I am going 
up alone!’’ he exclaimed. 

With that he turned and headed up the trail 
while the cannibals voiced their approval in loud 
guttural sounds of pleasure. Somewhat sheep- 
ishly the party of white men and armed native 
helpers fell in behind Martin and the trip began. 
Some cannibals led the way while others brought 
up the rear. 

The trail proved dark and narrow. It had 
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been cut out of the very heart of the jungle. 
On either side was a solid green wall of under- 
brush, while overhead was a ceiling of tangled 
vines and creepers. Now and then a small 
stream had to be forded, while slippery mud was 
frequent where the recent rains had not a chance 
to dry up in the sunless depths of the tropical 
forest. 

Suddenly the air was rent by ear-splitting 
shrieks. Behind Martin came a rush of his © 
followers as they crowded up to his heels and 
turned to face the natives in their rear. Guns 
were cocked and the whole party prepared for 
one of the deadly ambushes for which the can- 
nibals were noted. 

Presently the outcry died away in the forest. 
One of Nagapate’s guides just ahead came back 
to Martin. “It is all right, White Man,” he 
said in sign language. ‘“‘That noise was just 
one of the King’s hunting parties out for wild 
pig in order that you and your men may feast 
on fresh meat during your stay with us.” 

A little further on a new sound became 
audible. It was a low and distant chorus of 
““boo-boos”’ or drums which were used for the 
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native dances. Apparently Nagapate was 
warming up his people for the big celebration to 
be held in honor of his distinguished guests. 

The expedition finally came out upon a 
small clearing on the summit of the highest 
corner of Malekula. Around this clearing stood 
many huts. In front of the huts in a large silent 
circle sat at least two hundred cannibals, all 
fully armed and wearing looks anything but 
friendly. Only the chief, Nagapate, in the cen- 
tre, gave any sign of approval of this extra- 
ordinary visit of the traditional enemies of the 
tribe. And even Nagapate was more like a 
black statue than a host. 

“Dog of mine!” thundered Nagapate sud- 
denly and without taking his eyes from his 
guests. 

A native detached himself from the group 
behind him, disappeared into one of the huts 
and returned bringing a large block of wood 
which he set down behind the Chief. Nagapate 
seated himself on this throne with dignity 
befitting a king. 

_ Martin and his white followers now stepped 
forward one at a time and shook hands with 
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His Majesty. Murmurs of approval again rose 
from the warriors at this sign of friendship. It 
seemed to them to be a signal that the party 
was going to be a pleasant one, despite the many 
armed men on both sides. ) 

Nagapate now uttered another sharp com- 
mand. A native stepped forward with a big 
bamboo water bottle. The Chief tilted it to his 
lips and took a long swig of the tepid contents. 

‘‘When the native servant then passed it to 
the rest of us, beginning with me,” said Martin, 
“T hesitated to drink. No doubt the water was 
dirty and certainly the lips of the Chief who had 
just drunk were none too clean. Yet the jug 
seemed to me the South Sea equivalent of the 
Indian Pipe of Peace. So I felt that we might 
insult the old fellow if we refused. I took a sip 
from the loving cup and passed it along to the 
others who swallowed their pride with a swallow 
of water.” 

Remember this whole ceremony was prox 
gressing without the slightest knowledge on 
either side of what was to come next. Yet 
each move was made slowly and with dignity 
that is often lacking. 
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As Nagapate sat quietly now Martin took it 
to mean that the next act should come from the 
white man’s side. So he rose and began dis- 
tributing gifts. To Nagapate he gave a royal 
present consisting of calico, three knives and 
tobacco. Then to each of the warriors he gave 
two small sticks of tobacco. This was all a 
peace offering to indicate that the visit was one 
of pure friendship. 

A babel of conversation arose from the can- 
nibals as each examined his gift. But the Chief 
soon called for silence by raising his hand. 
Instantly talk ceased, though the cannibals made 
haste to begin eating or smoking their tobacco 
as fast as they could jam it into their mouths 
or the cheap trade pipes which some of them had 
captured from tribes closer to civilization. 

As things had gone well so far Martin decided 
that it was time to make a few pictures. Ina 
few minutes he had rigged up his camera and 
began to crank out film. Nagapate took this 
as a special ritual on the part of the white man, 
more impressive because he had not the slightest 
idea what it was all about. But he looked on 
with great unconcern as if he understood every 
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detail of the movie machine, and so made a great 
impression of wisdom upon his tribesmen. 

“The trouble is,’ thought Martin, ‘that 
there isn’t any action. Just a lot of black men 
sitting around like bumps on a log!” 

So he made one warrior get up and go in and 
out of a grasshut. This looked so undignified to 
the others that they loudly jeered the victim 
of the white man’s whim. Whereupon, Naga- 
pate grunted his disapproval until, fearing 
trouble, Martin stopped his camera and tried to 
engage the old fellow in conversation carried on 
by sign language. 

Luckily at this point a lot of women and 

“children appeared from the forest where they 
had been gathering firewood and roots. 

“It was my first sight of the women,” said 
Martin. ‘‘They looked like walking haystacks. 
While their husbands were nearly naked they 
wore dresses and head gear made of thick grass. 
Bushy skirts hung below their knees and grass 
veils covered their faces. A more cumbersome 
and unsanitary dress was never devised. Worst 
of all they were filthy!” 

He learned afterward that it was taboo for a 
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cannibal woman to take a bath. Those he saw 
had never let water touch their skins since the 
day they were born! 

Quickly he trained his camera on the strange 
looking creatures. But when they saw what he 
was doing they fled shrieking into the huts. It 
took fierce commands from Nagapate to bring 
them whimpering and shrinking in terror out 
into the open again. 3 

According to popular report Nagapate was 
supposed to have a hundred wives. But Martin 
met only ten of them, miserable cowering crea- 
tures who were more like slaves than queens. 

The children were even worse than the 
women: dirty, scared and underfed. No doubt 
the dreadful scenes of violence and the hard work 
they were forced to do as soon as they could 
toddle accounted for their pitiable condition. 
It seemed a miracle that any of them could ever 
grow up to the powerful warriors that now sat 
about clasping their murderous-looking weapons. 

At sunset Martin directed his own men to 
build a fire and prepare a meal. This interested 
the cannibals because they never went to so 

much trouble to prepare food unless they had 
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a real feast at hand. At the Chief’s direction 
one native came out with a couple of small pigs 
and threw them at Martin’s feet, after having 
cruelly broken their legs so that they could not 
run away. In pity Martin had them killed 
at once. 

After the white men had eaten, the inhabitants 
of the village set about preparing their evening 
meal. There seemed to be no sort of organized 
cooking among them. Each man, even Naga- 
pate, built a fire if he felt like it and fixed his 
own food to suit himself. Truly the tribe was 
still in the most primitive stage of savagery. 

Just before dark Nagapate had Martin and 
his party led to a large new hut that was fairly 
clean. Here he indicated they would spend 
the night. 

“But what a night it was,’ sighed Martin in 
memory of it. ‘‘We could sleep very little. I 
put men on watch to be on the lookout for any 
sort of treachery. But, at that, none of us dared 
take more than a catnap at a time. Through 
all the dark hours we heard whisperings around 
us, and from time to time could catch the gleam 
of watching eyes as the cannibals crept through 
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the undergrowth, no doubt thinking how pleasant 
it would be if their chief decided to dish us up 
for a big banquet next day!”’ 

A night of terror indeed; and there were more 
to follow. 


CHAPTER VII 
A CANNIBAL MOVIE 


ARTIN and his men were up at dawn, stiff 
from lying on the hard ground and 
fatigued from the nearly sleepless night all had 
spent. But no hostile act had occurred, which 
gave the white men more confidence that the 
visit was going to be a success after all. 

However, when Martin went out into the 
village square he realized at once that he had 
no easy task ahead of him. The women had 
all disappeared on their daily errands of collect- 
ing wood and water. The warriors, still armed, 
sat glumly about as if waiting for something to 
happen. What could it be, Martin asked 
himself. 

““We are very uneasy,” he wrote in his diary. 
“We still have whole skins, but we have no 
means of telling how long this sort of armed 
truce is going to last.” 

Indeed, no man could have felt. otherwise 
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The cannibal “Secretary of War’’ who advised Nagapate when to begin battle. 
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while surrounded by bloodthirsty cannibals 
who had the reputation of being murderers. 

All day long the tribe sat about in silence. 
Now and then a native messenger came and 
went. Nagapate gave orders in low guttural 
tones, or sharply commanded his men to keep 
silence when he chose to speak or think. 

Finally, through the beach-talk of a man who 
had escaped from one of the Australian slave 
plantations in the past, Martin got some idea 
of what was up. 

“There may be a battle,” said the native 
cautiously. ‘‘We have many enemies on the 
islands.” 

This was chilling news. To be caught in the 


midst of a murderous cannibal campaign in © 


which no quarter was asked or given was not a 
pleasant prospect. 

‘“There has been a dispute over pigs between 
our tribe and another tribe. One of our men 
lies wounded. His relatives say they will kill 
those who hurt him. The other tribe are ready 
to kill his relatives. It will be a big fight, 
White Man.” 

Martin guessed it would and began to think 
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how he could gracefully leave without seeming 
to desert his host. But Nagapate had no idea 
of letting the reinforcements of his guests get 
out of his grasp. He kept them surrounded at 
all times; and he made especially sure that 
Martin never got out of sight of himself or one 
of his trusted aides. 

That night there was great activity. Weapons 
were sharpened up; bows and arrows, clubs and 
spears were collected within the village and in 
every way the place ‘‘cleared for action.” 
Every minute the white men expected to hear 
the blood-chilling screech of the cannibal battle 
cry and find themselves the centre of a terrible 
massacre that would surely include the innocent 
guests as well as the savages. 

However, nothing happened. At dawn Nag- 
apate managed to convey to Martin that he 
thought the enemy might have heard of the 
guests and be hesitating. 

“Tf you shoot off your guns, White Man,” he 
told Martin, ‘I think it will frighten them well 
and they will go away altogether.” 

There was nothing to do but comply with the 
suggestion. But Martin was prudent enough 
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to have his men fire in rotation, so that there 
was never a time when all his rifles were empty 
at once. That Nagapate might be preparing 
some treachery even in the midst of his own 
peril, was Martin Johnson’s thought. 

After the fusillade runners went out to 
investigate. In an hour they all returned with 
the cheering word that the enemy, after hearing 
the firing, decided that Nagapate was well 
armed and retired. 

"* On the fourth day Nagapate brought up a 
warrior that had not previously been present. 
He made signs to indicate that the fellow was a 
great soldier and said his name ‘‘Rambi’”’ over 
and over again. From this Martin concluded 
that Rambi must be a sort of Minister of War 
to the King. To Martin’s delight Rambi liked 

_to be photographed and was willing to caper 
about in front of the camera no matter how 
much the King disapproved. 

As the cannibals had by now got somewhat 
used to the presence of the white men Martin 
and the others were allowed to roam about 
with a little more freedom than at first. Some 
of the warriors even laid down their arms and 
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dozed in full view of Nagapate and he did not 
take the trouble to remind them to be on their 
guard. 

It was at a time like this that Martin 
rambled off a beaten path near the outskirts of 
the village and made one of the most gruesome 
discoveries of his life. He came to what seemed 
to be a deserted hut. Thinking that it might 
contain some interesting relics that the Chief 
would permit him to take away he crawled in. 

When his eyes became used to the darkness he 
saw a horrible sight. All about him were 
dried human heads! There were several baskets 
of them. Strings of them hung from the roof. 
The corners were full of human bones and skulls 
lay about at random. 

One of the white men who had been in the 
islands before was scared stiff when Martin 
told him of the find. 

‘For. heaven’s sake,’’ he whispered, ‘‘don’t 
go back there again! Those head houses are 
always taboo to anyone but the chiefs and 
medicine men. If they know you have found 
one of them you will be killed and your head 
hanging with the others in a few hours!”’ 
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Needless to say Martin did not go there again. 

The time had come to say goodbye to 
Nagapate. But just before Martin left a little 
incident showed him once more how thin the 
ice was, so to speak. An old man from an 
outlying village had come in that morning to 
visit the Chief. When he saw Martin, a fine 
big fleshy white man, he went into convulsions 
of joy. He began to babble loudly in his native 
tongue and point out to Nagapate that the 
white man would make a delicious meal. 

“Look at the fine long legs and arms of 
him!’’ he exclaimed, as far as Martin could 
make out from his native interpreter. ‘Surely 
he would be rich and juicy with such plump 
cheeks and shining eyes! He is still young 
enough not to be tough!’”’ 

Unable to restrain his enthusiasm the old 
man sprang to Martin’s side and began to 
pinch his arms and legs and poke his fingers 
into his ribs. 

For a few minutes Nagapate seemed swayed by 
the old man’s arguments. He stood and glared 
hungrily at Martin while the tempting words 
floated from the enthusiastic cannibal’s wet lips. 
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F 8» *e‘I could have choked the bloodthirsty old 
derer in two seconds!’’ snapped Martin in 
279  felating the incident to me. 

Then Nagapate with an effort mastered his 
desire to violate one of the prime rules of 
hospitality—xnot to eat your guest. With a sharp 
word he called the hungry cannibal off and with 
an angry threat sent him scurrying into the 
bush. 

In order that the departure might not seem to 
reflect on the way his party had been treated 
by the cannibals Martin invited the Chief and 
his entire village to join him on the beach on the 
following evening. ‘‘I will surprise you pleas. 
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antly if you come,” he told them. 

Making a mystery party out of it had the 
desired result. At sunset next day Nagapate 
appeared just inshore from the boat. With 
him were his warriors, still armed but curious. 
Lurking in the bushes were the women and 
children and even some of the pigs. 

The secret entertainment Martin had up his 
sleeve was to show the cannibals some of the 
moving pictures he had taken of them on his 
visit two years before. 
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In those days projection machinery for motion 
pictures was very heavy and hard to handle. 
It took Martin’s boys all day to get the big 
generator and projector into the beach and 
out of the whaleboats. Even they, employees 
of the white man, had only a very vague notion 
of what Martin was going to do. But the 
islanders of Nagapate thought the visiting 
black men very brave that they dared handle 
the ‘‘magic boxes”’ of the great white leader. 

A screen was erected between two devil- 
devils, or local totem poles. It only added to 
the mystery of the occasion as it looked even 
more impressive to the natives than the cameras. 
Never in their dirty lives had they looked upon 
so much clean whiteness in any one place before. 

The party nearly went to smash when the 
hand generator failed to work. Martin toiled 
over it himself, testing all the wiring and crank- 
ing it until his back was ready to break. But 
not a flicker could he get out of it. 

“They'll think I’m a fine magic worker,” he 
thought, ‘‘when I get the whole tribe here and 
then fail to deliver!”’ 

Worse than ever, when darkness came the 
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cannibals began to get more and more restless. 
It was evident that they expected foul play. 
This then was only a trick of the white leader 
to get them all down to the beach in his power 
and make off with such of them as he wished. 
There was much growling and whispering among 
the warriors who clutched their weapons tighter 
than ever, while not a few slunk over near the 
forest where they could fight or run as occasion 
suggested. 

When the generator finally did work Martin 
had a hard time making any of the cannibals 
sit down between the screen and the projector. 
He knew that if they hung back they wouldn’t 
be able to see the pictures properly on account 
of the glare. Not until he took Nagapate by 
the arm and seated himself by the Chief was he 
able to persuade any of the warriors to slip 
down where the audience was supposed to be. 

Then, like a flash of lightning in the night, a 
beam of brilliance shot from the projector and 
illuminated the?screen. Many cried aloud at 
this, and some darted away. But the majority, 
fascinated by this first miracle, shiveringly held 
their ground and waited. 
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The next event was absolutely beyond their 
comprehension. Nagapate himself appeared on 
the screen! His life-sized figure walked up in 
front of his people, bowed and grinned. 

But there was the real Nagapate sitting on 
the ground in front of the screen side by side 
with the white leader! 

A howl of amazement burst from the savages. 
Again some fled in terror at such evidence of 
Martin Johnson’s supernatural powers. Others, 
seemingly paralyzed by their emotions, simply 
sat and yelled, swaying to and fro with aston- 
ishment and fear. 

“It was the greatest thrill in my life!’’ was 
the way Martin afterward put it. ‘They 
knew I could do pretty good things when I had 
the power to put a man’s likeness on a piece of 
white paper. But now that I had brought 
these likenesses to life, so that they ran around 
and almost spoke to the persons whom they 
resembled—well, that was nearly too much!”’ 

He showed them pictures of New York, the 
Zoo and other interesting places. But most of 
this they did not understand at all. Probably 
they did not even realize that it was men and 
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animals they were looking at. But when the 
picture once more shifted back to the tribe 
seated before the screen the screeching and 
yelling broke out again with redoubled force. 

When the show was over the cannibals did 
not know whether to be grateful for the enter- 
tainment or proud at having been brave enough 
to last through the ordeal. Nagapate set the 
example, however, by stepping up to Martin 
and demanded pay for having survived the 
risk of facing the white man’s devils. Where- 
upon Martin, to avoid trouble and get safely 
back to the ship, had to pay nearly 200 cannibals 
for having looked at his pictures! 

From Malekula Martin now went back to 
Vao where he and his party were able to rest. 
For days none had been sure that a fight would 
not break out any moment between the visitors 
and the cannibals. Also there was the constant 
strain of keeping the savages in a happy mood 
that taxed even the imagination of a man as 
experienced as Martin Johnson. 

But even on Vao, where there was a mission 
station, he was not free from the savagery that 
is the curse of so many of the South Sea Islands. 
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As he was coming up to his camp he heard the 
screams of a woman in torture. Investigating 
he found that a girl had been tied in such a way 
that one leg was pressed back against her thigh. 
A red hot coal was jammed in between her 
flesh. 

“Don’t interfere,’’ warned the interpreter, 
“‘or we shall all be murdered instantly.”’ 

He then went on to explain that the girl was 
the wife of one of the Chiefs. She had run 
away several times. Now she was receiving 
the usual punishment of a wife who would not 
stay at home. 

Next day Martin photographed an interesting 
old man who was no longer able to work, but 
kept himself alive begging about the village. 
A little later the man disappeared. 

‘“‘Where has old Natlim gone?” asked Martin 
of his interpreter. 

The latter seemed loath to explain. But on 
being pressed admitted that when the white 
man photographed the old fellow he had brought 
into prominence what a useless nuisance the 
beggar was. The Chiefs then took a vote and 
decided that it would be better for him to be 
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out of the way. So they had one of the medicine 
men bury him alive! 

Such abysmal barbarism is fearful to think 
about. But the fact that Martin Johnson was 
brave enough to study and picture it brought to 
the attention of millions of people what civiliza- 
tion could do, and how far most of us have risen 
above the horrible state of degradation in which 
our distant ancestors lived. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE MONKEY PEOPLE 


ARTIN planned to return from Vao to 
Australia on a small steamer which he had 
chartered to stop for him and his party. But 
the vessel did not appear. Instead, one morn- 
ing, a small dumpy schooner arrived. She 
turned out to be the Amour, owned by Captain 
Moran, an old friend of Martin’s. As the 
Captain was not in very much of a hurry he 
soon agreed, for a small price, to take the 
Johnson party to the south end of Malekula 
Island for further investigations among the 
various tribes that inhabited it. 

In two days run the Amour reached Lam- 
bumba Bay, one side of the narrow isthmus that 
connects the north and south sections of Male- 
kula. There had long been a rumor that a 
tribe inhabited this district, living part of the 


time in trees and so known as the ‘‘ Monkey 
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People.”” But so shy were these people that 
Martin Johnson had been able to find only one 
man who claimed ever to have seen them; and 
even this man.saw them only through his spy- 
glass from seaward. 

From the anchorage in a small cove near the 
head of the bay Martin and his men made their 
way carefully inland. As usual he was on 
guard against surprise and everyone was well 
«armed. But the expedition was fruitless so far 
as finding any new savages. 

On the fourth day of search Martin was 
leading slowly through the jungle. Suddenly 
as he came around a big tree he was startled to 
find himself face-to-face with a naked black man. 
The latter was as surprised as Martin. But 
the next instant he darted off into the thick 
brush and disappeared. Hurrying after him 
Martin discovered a huge tree with a hollow 
centre up which led a rope ladder made of vines. 
The ladder had been drawn up out of reach. 

This proved what Martin had greatly hoped; 
namely, that there really were Monkey People 
on Malekula; people who were at home in the 
trees and who could escape from their enemies 
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GATHERING FOR THE DANCE. 


Yellow seemed to be the favorite color. 


Each cannibal used his own ideas about decorating himself. 
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just as a monkey escapes, by running to the 
topmost branches. 

It took many days to coax the Monkey 

People out of their hiding places. Luckily here, as 
in the case of Nagapate’s tribe, there turned out 
to be at least one man who once had been 
“blackbirded”’ or kidnapped for work on planta- 
tions in the civilized islands and had escaped. 
This man had learned a few words of English 
which enabled Martin to converse through him 
with the Chief of the Monkey People tribe. 
' This fellow, like Nagapate, soon saw that the 
white man meant no. harm. So he went and 
brought his Chief whose name was Wo-bang- 
an-ar.. The latter was even dirtier than Naga- 
pate, also uglier. His face was wrinkled and 
caked with grease. His clothing consisted 
entirely of a piece of bark lashed about his 
waist. His movements were quick and swing- 
ing, clearly suggesting a monkey after which 
the tribe took its name. 

It was soon evident to Martin that this tribe 
was not nearly as ferocious as Nagapate’s. 
They carried only a few bows and arrows and 
an occasional club; they were mostly thin and 
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illy nourished; and they seemed forever apprehen- 
sive that someone was going to jump out of the 
jungle and attack them. No doubt this was the 
result of many years of persecution by the 
larger and stronger tribes to the north who 
attacked them to steal their food and killed 
them to collect their heads. 

““We needed fresh supplies,” said Martin, 
‘“‘and hoped to get them from the natives. But 
their fish were so rotten and their yams so dry 
that we resorted to an old method that was 
quick and simple.” 

He simply lit the fuse of a stick of dynamite 
and threw it into the bay. When the explosive 
went off with a detonation that terrified the 
savages it killed hundreds of fish. In fifteen 
minutes Captain Moran and his crew had enough 
fresh food aboard to last the entire party a 
fortnight. While the fish were being taken 
aboard a tragedy nearly occurred. Just as one 
of the boys was swimming around collecting 
fish up came a big shark and nearly lopped off 
one of his legs. With great presence of mind 
Captain Moran seized a rifle and put a bullet 
through the shark’s nose. Whereupon the sea 
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tiger whirled about in agony until the boiling 
water was dyed red with his blood. Then 
giving one final wild leap ten feet into the air 
above the surface, he disappeared. 

One morning after a few days’ uneventful visit 
with the Monkey People a native guard came 
in great excitement to Martin Johnson and told 
him that ‘‘a whole tribe of wild men” were 
gathered on the beach opposite the side of the 
-bay where the schooner lay. 

As usual Martin did not hesitate to drop 
everything and hurry to meet this new lot of 
savages. No doubt his boldness and generosity 
had more to do than anything else with his 
coming home alive after the many risks he took. 

Manning the two whaleboats, the whole party 
rowed over to where the new natives could be 
seen clustered on the sand two miles away. As 
Martin approached he saw that these men were 
entirely different from any that he had seen 
before. They were as naked as the others, but 
their faces and bodies: were striped by white 
lime with brilliant dots of red, yellow, blue and 
white in between. Their hair bristled with 
feathers. Such a wild-looking aggregation he 
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had never pictured even before he visited the 
islands. 

“In fact they were so dangerous looking, that 
I made them lay their weapons against trees 
back in the jungle before I would let my men 
bring the boats into the beach,” he wrote. 

It took a day or two to cement friendly 
relations with this new lot of wild men. The 
latter were very suspicious. Also they were 
cannibals and on the outlook for enemies that 
could be slain and eaten. But in the end they 
agreed not only to behave themselves, but to 
give a native dance which Martin was so anxious 
to photograph. 

Led by special guides Martin and his camera 
men travelled inland next day. As the native 
village was approached the now-familiar drone 
of the boo-boos became louder and _ louder. 
Only drums, these instruments were; yet their 
note was of’a weird and sinister sort that made 
cold chills go up and down the spines of the white 
men. | 

As was the case with Nagapate’s tribe the 
main village was on the summit of a high flat- 
topped mountain. It consisted of several 
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hundred small grass huts on the edge of a cir- 
cular clearing in the tropical forest. In the 
centre of the clearing stood the chief. Around 
him were gathered nearly 500 painted cannibals. 
On both sides of the Chief’s throne (a log on 
end!) sat men pounding boo-boos. The only 
ornament to the scene besides the natives was a 
collection of grotesque devil-devils, ten to fifteen 
feet long, carved out of solid wood. 

When Martin stepped upon this strange scene 
the thunder of the drums paused abruptly. 
Intense silence gripped the mob. The Chief 
stepped forward through a lane formed when 
his warriors stood back. He was painted yellow 
from head to foot. 

“Why do you come here?”’ he asked harshly. 

“‘T bring you presents,’’ replied Martin. 

‘“‘For everybody?”’ 

Martin hesitated. There were a lot of can- 
nibals, and the supply of tobacco and calico . 
which he had been able to bring up the steep 
trail was not very large. But he dared not 
seem cheap. 

““Bor everybody,’’ he said boldly. 

“All right, let’s see,’’ said the Chief. 
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Martin had his bag of trade stuffs brought 
' forward. It contained about twenty-five dollars 
worth of cheap goods, tobacco, calico and 
knives. In three minutes he had distributed it 
among the mob of howling savages. As there 
was not enough to go around the disappointed 
ones howled louder than those who were lucky. 
An ominous chorus of threats filled the air. For 
a moment it looked as if the disgruntled warriors 
would vent their fury on the white men. 

The crisis was met in a very simple way. 
With his usual resourcefulness Martin Johnson 
set aside thoughts of defense or retreat for his 
pressing desire to make movies. He had his 
camera brought forward and set up. In a trice 
he trained it on the advancing cannibals and 
began to crank out film. The sight of the 
strange black box on legs proved too much 
for them. This ‘‘one-eyed devil who sat in a 
box,’’ as they described it, might be more 
powerful than all the warriors in the world. 
With one accord they turned and ran, howling 
with fear. 

In justice to the yellow-painted old Chief, it 
must be said that he held his ground. 
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CANNIBAL DANCE. 


When Martin chased these cannibals away and rushed up he found remains of “Long Pig’’ on the fire. 
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“He was scared but game,” Martin told me. 
“And he was furious because we had broken up — 
the show, the dance that was about to begin.” 

It was some time before the Chief could coax 
his soldiers back. He seemed embarrassed at 
their show of timidity. Finally he started a few 
of them dancing. One by one the others slipped 
out of the forest and joined the ceremony. 

At the end of half an hour the dance was on 
full swing. The cannibals seemed now to have 
forgotten the white visitors and entered the 
gyrations with a frenzy of singing and stamping 
that made the forest ring. 

“T call the performance dancing,’’ Martin 
wrote inhisdiary. ‘‘But it was simply a march, 
round and round, quickening gradually to a run 
punctuated by leaps and yells.”’ 

Meanwhile he ground out hundreds of feet of 
gorgeous film, the first that had ever been taken 
of a cannibal dance. 

All the while the throbbing of the boo-boos 
gave a wild undertone to the crazy yelling and 
hopping which made the whole thing more like 
a fever dream than reality. 

Soon Martin saw that the mob was losing its 
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reason in the madness of its dance. All the 
primitive bestiality of the cannibals was being 
aroused by the hypnotic effect of mob spirit 
and boo-boo music. He felt that one hostile 
act by one of the black lunatics might precipitate 
an instantaneous massacre of the visiting party. 

He concluded he would have to act quickly if 
he were to get his men out alive. He signalled 
for all to be ready to run. Then he lighted a 
magnesium flare to distract the attention of the 
dancers. While the flare was burning he threw 
down in its circle the last two hundred sticks of 
tobacco remaining in his trade bag. 

Instantly the cannibal mob broke from its 
dance and plunged into a hand-to-hand brawl 
over the tobacco. The Chief was clever enough 
to realize the object of Martin’s stratagem. But 
he could do nothing to stop the childish greed of 
his warriors. 

In this brief interval Martin seized his camera, 
tossed it to his nearest native helper and dashed 
off down the trail toward the beach, followed by 
his whole party. Captain Moran, who knew 
the cannibals best, urged that none stop until 
the boat were reached. Hewasright. Forina 
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few minutes the bedlam at the village began to 
string out along the trail. The savages were 
pursuing. But as they were spent from their 
hour of hard dancing they never overtook the 
intruders. The party reached their boats before 
the furious cannibals reached the beach. 

After so narrow an escape Martin felt it was 
prudent not to risk photographing a whole tribe 
again. But he could not resist slipping up 
through the jungle trails for a final look or two 
at his cannibal friends. There were one or two 
phases of their life that he still wanted to record 
with his camera. 

One item he got by chance when Captain 
Moran led him to a small settlement down 
lower than the one where the big dance had 
been held. When Martin reached the village 
it was deserted save for a few old warriors. In 
their centre was one older than any busily 
engaged curing human heads over a fire! He 
had stuck a human head on the end of a long 
stick and was slowly turning it over hot coals 
in order to shrink and dry it. Around him on 
other sticks stuck in the ground were five or six 
more heads! 
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“Tt was the most gruesome sight I have ever 
seen!’’ exclaimed Martin. 

In fact he was so overcome that he could 
scarce find courage to unsling his camera and 
crank out a few feet of film. Strange to say the 
cannibals paid little heed to the white men, no 
doubt having heard of their presence from other 
members of the tribe. However, before Martin 
left they took care to ask that he give them 
presents to show that he bore them no malice. 

Just before Martin Johnson sailed for home 
he took one last foray into the jungle to see if he 
could find anything worth using up his last few 
hundred feet of film on. As he walked along, 
stopping every little while to listen, he suddenly 
heard the faint beat of a distant boo-boo. This 
meant that a dance or a feast was on. 

After following the sound for about an hour 
he came to a small clearing containing only a 
few huts. In its centre were about thirty 
natives moving around a fire to the slow rhythm 
of a boo-boo. As they did not suspect the 
presence of the white man Martin was able to 
make good pictures through a small opening in 
the bushes. 
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With his film used up he decided to find out 
what it was that the cannibals were cooking, 
to see if they really were busy at the horrid thing 
for which they had become notorious the world 
over. So he had one of his native helpers run 
up and throw a magnesium flare in the fire. 
When the flare exploded the cannibals fled into 
the forest. 

This gave Martin his chance. He rushed up. 
The sight that met his eyes sickened him. There, 
broiling on the fire, was a human head, with 
leaves plugging the eye sockets. 

“This proved,’’ said Martin, ‘‘what I had set 
out to prove: that cannibalism is still practiced 
in the South Seas.” 


CHAPTER IX 


TO THE WILDS OF AFRICA 


“WIYHE public is tired of savages. Get some 
animal pictures!” 

That was the cable Martin Johnson got one 
day from the film company which was handling 
his motion pictures of cannibals. He had done 
so well and his exciting films had been so 
popular all over the world that experts now 
turned to Martin to do with animals what he 
had done with savages: that is, photograph them 
in their native haunts and send home thrilling 
pictures for the people that could not afford to 
travel from one end of the world to the other. 

“But,” said Martin, ‘I liked wild men, and I 
was not in the least interested in wild animals!”’ 

He had to go, however. So he made for the 
animal country nearest to Australia, where he 
happened to be at the time. This was Borneo. 
And before he knew it he found that wild 


animals were more exciting than wild men! 
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“You can bribe a cannibal,’ was the way he 
put it. “But you can’t hand an elephant or a 
lion a piece of calico and get them to do what 
you want them to!” 

But he soon learned that Borneo had its 
limitations. Its jungles were impenetrable, 
natives hostile and the big animals relatively 
scarce and without sufficient variety. 

So he determined to go to Africa. He had 
heard that in the section known as British East 
Africa, midway between the Cape of Good Hope 
and the Mediterranean, lay a hunter’s paradise. 
It was accessible through the seaport of Mom- 
basa from which he could travel to the vast 
interior. Once his decision was made he 
instantly set about getting ready to go. 

His first problem was that of buying equip- 
ment. He knew now by experience that once 
a party was in the field it was usually too late 
to change cameras, guns, sextants, tools or any 
one of the scores of other important articles 
that are manufactured in civilization. 

Food and clothing, some film and firearms, can 
now be bought in the few African towns where 
white men have set up stores. But in the vast 
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wilderness, inhabited only by wandering native 
tribes and millions of wild animals, the only 
shopping that can be done by the traveller is for 
food and skins got by trade from the black man. 

“T try to buy as much as possible in America,” 
Martin told me. “American guns are the finest 
in the world. American cameras will outlast 
any other. And besides I think it is up to an 
American citizen to use the things his own 
countrymen make.” 

His ‘‘hopping off’’ place for Africa was the 
seaport of Marseilles in the south of France. 
From here ships put out for the western Mediter- 
ranean, the Suez Canal, India and Africa. 

While cruising the- Mediterranean in a man- 
of-war I have had a chance to see what those 
Indian Ocean tramps are like. They are 
certainly different from the gilt-edged ocean 
liners that ply between New York and Europe. 

I remember one—I think it was the very one 
that first took Martin Johnson to the land of 
the lion—a small vessel with one smoke pipe, 
black hull and yellow-red upperworks. Her 
name was Naramba. Over her rail hung half a 
dozen men grimed with coal dust and sweat, 
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bare-footed and clad only in undershirts and 
canvas trousers. Aft near the gangway stood 
a. hulking man, also in his undershirt, but wear- 
ing the cap of an officer. This was the Naramba’s 
Skipper. 

“‘Good morning, Captain,”’ said I, as I came 
aboard. I was after information about a friend 
of mine who had shipped as first officer out of 
one of the South African ports. 

““Morning,’”’ growled the Skipper. 

“Beg your pardon, sir,” I went on, trying to 
be as polite as possible, ‘‘but have you a first 
officer named ? 

‘“‘Haven’t any first officer!’’ broke in the 
Skipper. ‘‘Got his back broke in a typhoon 
four days out of Mombasa!”’ 

Somewhat taken aback I hesitated for a 


moment, then asked: ‘Is your second officer 


by any chance named G——’”’ 
I thought the old fellow’s‘ruddy countenance 


went a shade more purple. ‘‘No,” he replied 


bluntly, ‘there ain’t. Second officer had a 
sunstroke in Aden!” 
I opened my mouth to ask about the engineer. 


- But he beat’ me to it. 
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“Chief took on with dysentery a fortnight | 
ago at Kantara. The Boatswain he’s ashore on 
a bally bender. And the quartermaster’s in 
jail for murder! There’s only me and them 
swine—”’ he nodded toward the grimy crew 
forward—‘‘left aboard this old crock.’’ His 
voice went suddenly up an octave.in querulous 
complaint. ‘‘And here we are with cargo be- 
tween decks and only me to take her out!”’ 

“Tough,’’ I murmured sympathetically. 

He came a step toward me, menacingly I 
thought. But I was wrong. He said: ‘‘Like 
a job, young fellow? Second officer? I’m a 
good guy on top side—when she’s making her 
course and speed.” 

I hurried over the gangway before being 
shanghaied. But I took with me a taste of the 
traffic boats that roll their way through the Red — 
Sea and the Indian Ocean year in, year out, 
betwixt typhoons and scorching heat, and with 
only an occasional mutiny or worse to break the 
dull monotony of the traverse. 

Martin some years later told me the details 
of one trip he had out to Mombasa, the port in 
British East Africa where all expeditions to the 
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lion country disembark. The ship was slow and 
heavy-laden. She was crowded with passengers, 
all three classes. There were British colonists 
in the first class passage; small merchants of 
Arabia and Palestine in the second; and native 
adventurers or servants in the third. On a hot 
day her odor was like ten tanneries rolled into 
twenty stable yards. Chatter of the fifty-odd 
tongues aboard her made her sound like a human 
monkey house. And the slow panting throb of 
her ancient engines made one wonder if she 
would ever successfuly wheeze her way as far 
as Zanzibar. 

Down west of Italy she slowly plodded, 
exchanging passengers at Genoa and Naples; 
thence past the snow-capped mountains of Crete. 
Low flat coast of North Egypt came into view 
on the following day. 

“Tt had a hot look,’ said Martin. ‘‘It was 
low and brownish white like the body of a dead 
cow that has Iain on an Arizona desert until 
drenched with alkali dust.” 

The ship coaled at Port Said, gateway between 
Africa and Asia, and the north end of the Suez 


Canal. 
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Here it was that Captain Nemo in Twenty 
Thousand Leagues Under the Sea placed the 
entrance to his fantastic underground tunnel 
that a submarine could use in case the Canal 
were wrecked. . 

‘‘We entered the Canal and felt as if we were 
entering a furnace,”’ laughed Martin. 

Smoke from the ship’s furnace rose vertically 
into a cloudless sky. Blazing sun literally boiled 
the pitch from the deck seams. Natives stripped 
their few remaining clothes from their sweating 
bodies. Engineers and firemen staggered up 
the ladders from the inferno in which they 
toiled, only to gasp a few lungfuls of steaming 
air nearly as hot as that which they had just left. 

The temperature in the shade was 106 
degrees! 

Twelve hours later the ship emerged into the 
Red Sea. The heat did not slacken but a 
leaden sky hid the face of the flaming sun. 
Still there was no wind. 

“Glass down,” said the Captain. ‘‘We’re 
going to catch it now.” 

All movable gear about the decks was 
hurriedly lashed down and bulkheads of the 
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forward deck houses shored against the typhoon 
on its way. 

But the storm did not arrive for nearly three 
days. By that time the vessel was out in the 
Indian Ocean. Long heavy swells of an oily 
sea, a greenish sky, and a sort of breathless 
suspense all added their evidence to that of the 
low barometer in warning the seafarers that 
one of the dreaded typhoons was about to break. 

“It came one morning just at dawn,” said 
Martin. And there was a sort of awe in his 
tone that told me how vivid the memory of 
that terrific experience still was. 

First, a drenching rain swept the ship, rain 
so heavy that it was more like solid sheets of 
water poured from huge celestial buckets than 
the scattered drops that usually fall from the 
sky. With a deafening roar came the wind. 
In the twinkling of an eye the sea was stirred 
into mountainous waves. Crests of these waves 
_ were torn off by heavy gusts and flung in white 
foam straight across the ship’s decks. Huge 
rollers hove her upwards to giddy heights, only 
to drop her a moment later with a sickening 
speed iato the black trough that always followed. 
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In terror the natives huddled forward, filling 
the ship’s waist, not daring to go below lest she 
sink and trap them like so many rats. Yet 
little difference it made; for had she sunk no life 
boats would have lived three minutes in the 
angry waters around her. 

Once when a big sea flooded the decks from 
stem to stern and made a miniature ocean of the 
ship’s top deck a wild scream rose above the 
howling of the wind. The baby of a native 
mother had been torn from her grasp and 
carried overboard. Only the hands of friends 
prevented the poor woman from hurling herself 
into the sea after her infant. 

The next wave carried the baby back aboard 
unharmed! And it was seized by an agile sailor 
before it could go again. 

At this the Captain left his ship to the skill 
of his First Officer while he gave brief attention 
to the hysterical natives. Calling the Boat- 
swain to aid him he drove the poor wretches 
forward and down into their hold, using fists 
and belaying pins with a cruelty that only the 
dire peril to all hands could justify. 

For two days and nights the typhoon raged. 
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Boats were stove in, the port bridge badly 
strained, several waterline leaks started and a 
complete misery caused among those aboard. 
But the ship lived; and with it Martin Johnson, 
who was not even seasick, but frankly enjoyed 
the adventure of the storm. 

On the 20th day of the voyage the ship 
reached Mombasa, the port of East Africa. 

Even before the days of Columbus Mombasa 
was famous. Daring navigators from India 
visited it and brought back skins, weapons and 
other strange articles from the natives, as well 
as weird tales of animals, the like of which even 
the priests had not imagined. “‘A cow with 
a mouth a man could sit in,” they said of the 
hippopotamus: ‘A horse with a neck twice as 
long as a man,’’ was the first description of a 
giraffe. And ‘“‘colossal black cattle with horns 
on the end of their noses,”’ for the rhinoceros. 

After Magellan’s ships circumnavigated the 
globe the Portuguese settled Mombasa. This was 
about 1573. In 1631 the Arabs came along from 
the north and massacred all the Portuguese. But 
the latter came back. The bloodthirsty Arabs 
descended on them again. This sort of thing 
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went on every now and then until the Great War 
when England finally took over East Africa and 
formed a huge game preserve out of #. 

The curious part of all this history is that 
tribes of black men living inland never knew 
that the ownership of their country was chang- 
ing hands. So far as they ever heard the land 
was theirs, always had been and always would be. 

It was like Martin Johnson’s experience with 
the South Sea cannibal who asked: ‘White 
man, which island you come from and how big 
is it?’’ The cannibal pictured the world all 
islands like the South Sea Islands! 

Mombasa did not hold Martin long. He 
found it much like other far eastern seaport 
towns, dirty and unkempt, with the dregs of 
many races loafing along its hot streets or fishing 
off its waterfront. Mombasa was especially 
hot because it lay on a small coral island only 
forty feet above the level of the sea; and 
especially dirty because when the Arabs left 
after the early massacres they never cleaned 
up. So the filth of centuries had accumulated 
in the streets and houses. Besides, there was 
always a crowd of smelly natives that drifted 
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out from the interior of Africa to hang about in 
curiosity as long as their food lasted. 

“The Gateway to Africa,’’ I remember Martin 
called it. ‘Yet it was disappointing,” he added, 
““because the picturesqueness of it was spoiled 
by modern styles and buildings, water tanks 
and electric lights and modern automobiles 
honking their horns.” 

The usual confusion and difficulties arose 
when the expedition baggage came to be passed 
through the customs. The British were very 
friendly and charged the explorer no duty. But 
the officials had to see what he was bringing 
into the country. There was always a chance 
that some adventurer might supply arms and 
ammunition to the natives which would make 
things go hard for the white men in case of 
rebellion. 


CHAPTER X 
FIRST BLOOD 


ROM Mombasa Martin Johnson took a train 
inland. This seems strange, when one 
recalls that Mombasa is on the edge of one of 
the wildest sections in the world. But the 
British have built a little line up to the town of 
Nairobi, 200 miles away, with the idea of tapping 
a superb plateau land, high and healthful, fertile 
in large areas, and filled with the most gorgeous 
collection of wild animals that has existed in 
history. 

The train runs four times a week. My 
friend Fred Patterson of African fame exclaimed: 
“Fitz, a ride on it is like a trip to the moon!” 

The road runs from the romantic island on 
which lies Mombasa to the shores of Victoria 
Nyanza, the largest lake in Africa. It passes 
snowcapped mountains and stops at villages 
of aboriginal natives. Wild elephants have been 
known to charge its locomotives. 
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That first night on the train Martin could 
scarcely sleep for the joy of entering a new land 
—this, despite the fact he had been through so 
many adventures and seen so many exciting 
places. 

In explanation he writes: ‘‘I have been five 
times around the world and have spent the 
greater part of the last twenty years in strange 
lands, and yet I find myself as eager as a boy 
for each new adventure!”’ 

By morning the train was crossing the broad 
Athi Plains. There it threaded its way among 
’ the famous African menagerie of the lower east 
coast; herds of zebra grazed near the track; 
giraffe were silhouetted against the horizon; 
wildebeests and rhino snorted defiance to the 
intruding beast that panted smoke and steam. 

Nairobi turned out to be a typical little 
frontier town, yet it had the cleanliness and 
order of a white man’s city. There were a 
good hotel, stores, several nice-looking residences 
and well-paved streets along which automobiles 
and ox-carts moved with equal rights. It was 
not yet twenty-five years old, yet it was reason- 
ably safe from both lions and hostile natives. 
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The vigilance and splendid policing of the 
British settlers had in less than half a lifetime 
transformed it from a wild and dangerous spot 
to a valuable asset to the Empire. 

Mixing around among the old-timers of 
Nairobi Martin heard a great tale. It was the 
story of lost ‘‘Lake Paradise.’’ A missionary 
had been up along the south Abyssinian border 
once and found the lake in the crater of an 
extinct volcano. The mountain slopes beneath 
it had been filled with game, especially elephants, 
rhinoceros, giraffes and buffalo. 

‘“‘T had no clue concerning the location of the 
lake,” said Martin. ‘The way, I learned, led 
through sandy desert; and it might be more 
than five hundred miles above Nairobi.” 

It was just the mystery to whet the explorer’s 
appetite. And since the lake was the haunt of 
big game, no doubt undisturbed by man, it 
would afford the chance that Martin needed for 
his films. 

The search proved long and arduous. It 
took many months and was filled with many 
adventures. There were strange wandering 
tribes of black men along the way; vast herds 
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of game animals; dangerous man-eating lions 
and leopards; big snakes, such as the python 
and the terrible adder; crocodiles in the rivers 
and ferocious buffalo in the hills. 

There were no trails nor roads save where the 
game had passed. Heavy rains and waist-deep 
mud impeded the caravan. [Illness and accident 
depleted the numbers. 

For transport he used a light Ford car as far 
as it would travel. Then he resorted to native 
porters and mules, sometimes camels when they 
could be secured from natives. For food he 
carried what he could in the way of preserved 
meats and dry stuffs; but he lived off the country 
when the going was bad and only light loads 
could be borne. . 

He took along two head men, Jerrimani and 
Ferraragi; a cook named Phishie, a helper boy 
named Aloni, and Zabenelli who acted as inter- 
preter and general handy man. 

_ ‘The first night on the trail was never to be 
_ forgotten. Probably no country on the globe 
- hassthe night sounds that Africa has. 

. The mysterious pounding of invisible hoofs,” 

Martig listed them; ‘‘the rush and thunder of 
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herds across the plain; the grunt of the wilde- 
beest; the sneeze of the hartebeest; the shrill 
ridiculous yap-yap-yap of the common zebra; 
the boom-boom of the ostrich—they all come back 
to me still as I heard them in my tent that first 
night on the Athi Plains.” 

Soon Martin fell in with an old fellow named 
John Walsh who had been in Africa for years 
and now lived on his own ranch. He gave a 
few vague directions about the trail to Lake 
Paradise and offered to help Martin make some 
animal pictures while in the neighborhood. 

Walsh led the way to a cave where leopards 
and cheetahs lived, both vicious members of the 
cat family. A dead zebra was placed near the 
entrance near sunset and the party camped 
nearby to wait results. 

Not long after dark there came a ghastly 
groaning from the spot where Walsh had rolled 
himself in his blankets to get a little sleep. 
The poor fellow had come down with a bad case 
of malaria fever contracted years before Cering 
his wanderings in Africa. 

Martin turned his attention to nursing’ his 
friend. When finally he could sneak oer to 
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the leopard cave nearby, it was dawn. In the 
dim light he could make out a beautiful leopard 
tearing away at the flesh of the dead animal. 
He got his camera and waited. But just when 
it was light enough to use the camera Walsh 
came out of his delirium and shouted at Martin, 
scaring the leopard away. 

This first test showed him clearly how easy 
it was to reach wild animals in Africa, yet how 
hard it was to photograph them with any 
success. 

Not long after this traces of rhino were seen. 
This meant big rifles and big pictures. To be 
ready Martin equipped himself with his .405 
Winchester with hard-nosed bullet, to be sure of 
penetrating the huge beast’s thick skull. 

But after hours of hard walking in the hot 
sun no rhino was found. Martin and his native 
gunbearers sat down under a big mimosa tree to 
rest and cool off. Meanwhile he promised a shil- 
ling to the first boy that would sight a rhinoceros. 

Suddenly Jerrimani held up a hand for silence. 

“Simba!” he whispered, meaning: ‘‘Lion!”’ 

“And there,’ said Martin, ‘right down in 
front of us not fifty yards away was a big black- 
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maned lion, tearing at a zebra he had killed and 
dragged into the bushes!”’ | 

It was a great moment. The lion stood with 
his back to the men. As he was up-wind he did 
not scent them. He seemed totally unconscious 
of their presence. If he did see them he must 
have classed their appearance with that of the 
stupid rhino whom he knew would leave him 
alone. 

Then suddenly he turned. ‘‘For one marvelous 
second,’’ said Martin, ‘he stood there fierce and 
beautiful, his front feet on the zebra he had 
killed and glaring at us with savage yellow-green 
eyes.” 

Martin’s first thought was of his camera! 
He whirled about for it as another of the party 
reached fora gun. He seized the crank andina 
few seconds was reeling off a splendid lion 
picture. Even when the lion roared and showed 
every evidence of charging Martin went right 
on cranking. The next instant the huge beast 
toppled over dead with a shot through his 
heart. 

That night the natives chanted their song of 
victory. Martin Johnson, their white leader, 
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had proved himself worthy of the name of 
““Chief.”” He had led them to a lion, their 
traditional and terrible enemy, and had had it 
killed. 

One night, while still in this neighborhood, a 
very dangerous incident occurred. Martin was 
awakened by the roar of a lion in his very ear! 
He sprang to his feet half wondering whether it 
was a nightmare or not. Then again, but a 
few feet away, came that bloodchilling mixture 
of scream and growl that only the King of 
Beasts can make. 

Martin’s first thought was to poke up the 
campfire so he could see to shoot. To his dismay 
the fire had gone out! Jerrimani, whose job it 
_ was to keep the fire going, had failed to bring in 
enough wood and then had gone to sleep. The 
native’s carelessness might well have cost the 
lives of several of the party. 

“You worthless scoundrel!’’ Martin berated 
him. ‘Get out there and start that fire!’’ 

The poor trembling wretch fumbled at the 
nearest. brushwood trying to strike a match. 
He was shaking with terror lest the next moment 
the lion might spring upon his back. He did 
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not know that Martin had meanwhile spotted 
the lion and had it covered with his rifle. Pres- 
ently the flames were dancing. Never again 
was the night fire allowed to go out in Martin’s 
camp. 7 

One of the most deadly dangers, even though 
rare, was the snakes. One day Martin came on 
a huge snake stretched across the trail. 

‘‘ Mamba!”’ ejaculated the native at his elbow. 

This snake, a relative of the cobra, is almost 
the deadliest reptile in Africa. 

Martin seized his shotgun and promptly let 
go with both barrels at the creature’s head. 
But he was not quick enough. Quicker than 
the eye could follow the snake shot into his hole 
at the foot of a nearby stump. For a long time 
the natives tried to poke it out, for this species 
is a fatal enemy of both man and beast. But 
evidently the hole ran deep; the snake. never 
reappeared. 

In sharp contrast with the South Sea cannibals 
he had known, Martin found the African blacks 
of the eastern tribes helpful and hardy. They 
had great endurance on the march and were still 
able to work wellin camp. Once one of the boys 
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covered 120 miles in 40 hours when Martin was 
especially anxious for fresh food to give an 
injured member of his party. He even recounts 
having known of natives who had covered 200 
miles in three days, scarcely stopping for food or 
rest! At nights when it was often cold and rainy 
his boys slept on the bare ground under a single 
piece of old skin or dirty blanket, often without 
any sort of shelter. It would seem that only a 
wild animal could stand such hardships as 
Martin’s men faced without complaining. 

However, they were pathetic creatures when 
sick or injured because like most ignorant 
savages, they had no idea how to doctor them- 
selves. At such times the native’s first thought 
was that he was going to die and was ready to 
give up hope. 

One day Ferraragi used Martin’s gun without 
permission and managed to shoot himself with 
it. Martin came upon the poor fellow lying on 
the trail, his face and body covered with blood. 
He was groaning loudly and cried out every now 
and then: “It’s no use! I’m going to die!” 

The doctor in the party soon found that 
Ferraragi’s wounds were not at all serious, even 
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though painful. They were not caused by 
gunshot at all, but by gravel! 

What had happened was that Ferraragi had 
heard the roar of a lion close to camp and went 
out after it. He cocked the gun to be ready in 
case he came upon the lion unexpectedly. He 
was so busy looking for the lion that he didn’t 
see a stone in his path. He stumbled. The 
muzzle jammed into the ground as the gun 
exploded. The gun recoiled so sharply that its 
butt struck Ferraragi in his forehead making 
a flesh wound; and gravel was thrown up cutting 
and scratching him all over his body. 

Ferraragi was absolutely sure that he would 
last only a little while. But when the doctor 
had cleaned out his wounds with a disinfectant 
and had bandaged him up neatly the fellow’s 
nerve suddenly returned and he decided that 
he wasn’t hurt at all! He proudly wore his 
bandages until they were as black as the skin 
beneath them. 

In African travel it is enormously important 
always to have a plentiful supply of antiseptic 
on hand. The claws of wild carnivores are 
always tainted with bits of dead flesh. Even 
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the slightest scratch from a lion or leopard may 
quickly lead to death by a swift and terrible 
blood-poisoning. 

After many weeks of travel Martin and his 
party crossed the dreaded Kaisoot desert and 
reached the lower slopes of Marsabit, a huge and 
little-known mountain of many craters. 

At Marsabit appeared a strange weazened old 
native whose name was Boculy. He seemed 
by far the most intelligent black Martin had 
met. Best of all he managed to understand that 
the white man was searching for a lost lake in 
the summit of a mountain. 

“‘T find him,” said Boculy through the 
interpreter. 

For days he led the way. He found elephant 
herds. He took Martin closer to wild elephants 
than Martin believed it was possible to get. 

“T think that Boculy knew everything there 
was to know about elephants, and just a little 
more!”’ exclaimed Martin in describing the old 
guide. ) 

And then Boculy led the party to the lost lake! 

It was after a long and tiring march. All 
were exhausted by the heat and hard climbing. 
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The native porters were ready to drop. Many 
were grumbling at the unwonted toil. Martin 
had several times hinted to Boculy that they 
stop and camp. But the little old black signed 
him to come on. 

Then suddenly, late in the day, the party 
found themselves on the edge of a high cliff 
at the very top of one of Marsabit’s craters. 
And there below them lay one of the most 
beautiful lakes in the world: Lake Paradise. 

‘“‘We gazed in breathless bewilderment from 
our overhanging ledge of rock,” Martin wrote © 
in his diary that night. ‘‘The whole picture 
seemed fantastically unreal!”’ . 

Three months the party stayed at Paradise, 
surrounded by elephants and rhino, and scores 
of other forms of smaller game. Martin not 
only made some gorgeous pictures but also 
achieved a greater thing than any film could be: 
he made up his mind that Lake Paradise was to 
be his home. He decided to go back to the 
United States, raise enough money and carve a 
happy refuge out of the top of Marsabit on the 
edge of the lake that would give him in the 
years to come the glorious adventure, the 
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wilderness and the natives that meant so much 
in his life. 

Nor would he leave out friendship. For there 
was to be space for guests, and many of the 
“‘safaris’’ would be for friends out from America. 

So he turned his back on the lake and trekked 
again to Nairobi, thence to New York. For | 
months he strained every nerve to put through 
his great scheme. And he succeeded. Martin 
Johnson usually does, though men equally often 
say he can’t. He went back this time equipped 
“‘to capture Lake Paradise for my very own” 
as he said. : 


CHAPTER XI 
ROOF OF THE WORLD 


AG: Nairobi Martin Johnson once more made 

his final preparations for going out into 
the desert, thence to Lake Paradise ‘‘on the roof 
of the world,’’ as Boculy once put it. 

Martin had three things to get: food, draft 
animals and native porters. Some of the con- 
densed food, such as chocolate and soups, he had 
brought from home. The native corn called 
“‘notio”’ he bought from farms around Nairobi. 
This was for his natives who didn’t care for white 
man’s food. 

By sending out native runners he was able 
to secure a few mules and oxen. These were 
not to be used all the way. His six big motor 
trucks were to do most of the hauling over the 
plains and desert. But there would be times in 
crossing wide rivers that mules and oxen would 
be needed not only to carry loads but to drag 
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the motor cars through the muddy swirling 
currents. 

For carrying supplies through narrow passes 
and up mountain sides he hired nearly two 
hundred native porters. These were selected 
from northern tribes who were hardy and used 
to the Lake Paradise country. They were tall, 
well-built blacks wearing only a small piece of 
skin or rag around their middles, and ready for 
work or travel at any hour of the day or night. 

“Howdy, Bwana Piccer,”’ they greeted Martin 
Johnson. This name of Bwana Piccer, which 
means ‘‘Master Picture’? had grown out of his 
previous trip to Africa, because he was always 
taking photographs. 

The party left Nairobi at noon on February 
21st, 1924. Two months of heavy and heart- 
breaking travel followed. The road led north- 
ward towards the border of Abyssinia nearly 
500 miles away. I say “road,” though it was 
only a cattle trail. Sometimes the ponderous 
trucks would jolt along at less than 5 miles per 
hour over the rocks and gullies. 

Suddenly the rainy season broke. Rain came 
down in torrents. Even the Kaisoot Desert, a 
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wide arid sun-baked plain, was soaked. Trails 
were soon full of deep mud holes. 

One day the party came to a herd of giraffe 
that were mired in mud so thick that the poor 
creatures could not move. Another time a 
motor truck stuck so hard that the other trucks 
had to be unloaded and all attached to the 
helpless one to haul it out. Everything and 
everybody became caked with gummy clay. 

As the caravan wound over the plains and 
into the northern foothills herds of wild game 
were passed. There were zebra, wildebeests, 
okapi and giraffe. Now and then an elephant 
or an angry rhinoceros tried to investigate the 
queer puffing creatures on wheels which were 
trespassing on their domain. Twice Martin 
Johnson was forced to use his rifle against charg- 
ing rhinos to protect his men. 

Martin once more stood on the shores of 
beautiful Lake Paradise in the crater of 
Marsabit. It was hard to believe that once 
this crater had been brimming full of white hot 
lava, though ancient lava floes still streaked 
the mountain’s side. But now the crater itself 
was surrounded by tall trees and vines and 
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flowering plants, while the outer slopes of the 
peak were a tangled jungle of tropical growth. 
Vari-colored birds flitted through the leafy 
branches and the crash of startled elephants 
that had been drinking at the lake was heard 
as the party came to a halt. 

Martin’s first job was to have his men clear a 
space for the big house he planned to build. 
His plan was to establish a base at this inacces- 
sible point, a base so permanent that he could 
call it home. With comfortable quarters for 
himself and his party he felt he could explore in 
every direction from the mountain by travelling 
light with native porters. 

Don’t forget he hadn’t come to kill animals 
but to study them. He had long ago learned 
by his adventures in the South Seas how quickly 
all things about a country change when civiliza- 
tion comes. So he reasonably knew that if he 
could take motion pictures of lions and elephants, 
rhinos and giraffes, of native hunters and war- 
riors, now, that in a few years those pictures 
might be the only record left of a picturesque 
African wild life that had vanished. 

If there had only been a Martin Johnson in 
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America 100 years ago, and if the movie camera 
had been invented then, think what a wonderful 
thrill we could have now at seeing just how wild 
indians and galloping buffalo herds looked in 
those early days. But the only way we can 
picture them is by reading stories that have been 
passed along from generation to generation and 
so are often far from accurate. 

A- hundred years from now civilized people in 
Africa will look at Martin Johnson’s motion 
pictures of savages and huge animals and shud- 
der to think what the country was like in 1928! 

It had been in the South Sea Islands that 
Martin learned how to handle natives. He 
knew they must be treated like children, with 
kindness and firmness, and never allowed to 
sulk or fight. Now he put his African savages 
to work on cabins for the white men and lean- 
tos for themselves. 

The main buildings were made out of logs cut 
from the forest. As a goodly supply of fine 
axes and saws were in the equipment brought 
from America, there were all the tools needed to 
hew building material from the forest. Next 
holes were dug for the corners of each cabin and 
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heavy timbers set up. Cross-pieces were lashed 
on these uprights and floors of hard clay tamped 
down with shovels and rocks. Roofs were 
made by lashing on a bottom layer of small 
poles as rafters, on top of which was thatched a 
heavy grass and earth covering nearly a foot 
thick. The poles acted as supporting beams 
and the grass kept out the rain and heat. 

In addition to the main house Martin had 
built a mess shack where his white party ate, 
a store house for his supplies, a laboratory for 
his photographic work and two ‘‘guest’’ cabins 
to use when visitors came out from America. 

Next to food the most important thing for 
headquarters was water. Martin got this from 
a well which he had his men dig near the edge 
of the lake. The well was about thirty feet 
deep and only 300 yards from the main house. 

The water was brought up to the house by 
mules, each mule carrying 16 gallons in buckets 
slung over its back. When Martin had his 
full party of whites and natives on hand and 
was doing photographic work besides he needed . 
the big total of 800 gallons a day—a great deal 
even in civilization. And all this water was 
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passed through a filter he made of sand and 
charcoal mixed in a barrel. 

“In fact, we worked so hard,’’ Martin tola 
me, ‘‘in those early days at Lake Paradise that 
I really didn’t get a good look at the country 
around me until we were all under roof. But I 
tell you it was a beautiful spot. There we were 
up near the rim of the crater with the lake well 
below us, and the opposite side of the crater 
rising almost vertically into great cliffs covered 
with vines and bushes. 

‘“‘All around us were wild flowers over which 
butterflies flitted. There were bees and birds 
in the air. It was indeed a real little paradise 
perched up there on top of a mountain thousands 
of feet in the air and surrounded far below by the 
vast plains across which we had so recently 
struggled. I could not think of a better spot 
for a man to isolate himself and live happily 
and undisturbed forever and ever!”’ 

While the building was going on Martin told 
off boys to start a garden. He saw that the 
soil about him was a good rich earth and he had 
taken the trouble to bring along a collection of 
seeds. So in a few weeks peas, beans, sweet 
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corn, potatoes, and a dozen other vegetables 
were sprouting. From the woods about were 
collected wild asparagus, wild spinach and 
berries. The natives soon showed they were 
not used to such steady routine work. They 
had always lived lives of doing as they pleased. 
Now that they had to get up early and work so 
late there were some who began to grumble. 
One morning a huge black man came tottering 
into Martin and said. 

““Me sick! Me die!”’ 

Martin looked the fellow all over, felt his 
pulse and took his temperature. He looked at 
his eyes and his throat. But there wasn’t the 
slightest sign of any sort of illness. So he 
decided that the man must be shamming. Also 
he noticed that eight or ten others were moving 
in the bushes near-by as if watching to see if 
their black friend was going to get away with 
his excuse for not working any more that day. 

Martin went to his medicine chest and got 
out a bottle of castor oil. Measuring out a 
double dose he gave it to the big fellow. 

“Thank you, Bwana Piccer,’’ said the ebony 
giant in a voice of suffering and weakness. 
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The next instant there was a loud explosion. 
The black man blew out the oil in a wide spray 
which Martin just had time to dodge. Then 
the native grabbed some leaves from the nearest 
tree and tried to swab out his mouth. Mum- 
bling and complaining in his own tongue, the 
native ambled off to his work, all signs of illness 
having disappeared. He did his job that day 
and so did the others. There were no more 
complaints of illness. ° 

Cooking was done in the open over a hole 
sunk in the ground. This hole was lined with 
round stones, over which were laid a piece of 
sheet iron. On this cover the pots were placed. 
Phishie, the cook, soon became an adept at 
preparing white man’s food. He could make 
puddings and broil steaks. He even mastered 
the art of baking bread which was done by 
placing covered pans of dough in a fire hole 
after the hot ashes had been hauled out. Heat 
of the surrounding sand and rocks was sufficient 
to bring loaves to a nice brown after about an 
hour. 

Once there was a loud bang as Phishie was 
leaning over the camp stove. He fell back; 
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wards just in time to escape being struck by a 
fragment of rock that whizzed through the air. 
A porter nearby was badly cut. Apparently 
one of the wall rocks had contained some sort 
of volcanic gas that when heated had blown up. 

Sometimes while Phishie was learning to 
cook the whole party suffered for his experience. 
He wasn’t very clear about how to use the white 
man’s salt which the natives did not like in their 
food. One day he found a can of cleaning 
compound and, thinking it was salt, used it to 
season his bread and filled the saltcellars with it 
for dinner! He even put some of it in the soup. 
Luckily it wasn’t poison; but there were some 
anguished complaints that night over Phishie’s 
cooking. The meal was completely wrecked. 
It took quite a little detective work to find out 
what was wrong. The funny part was. that 
Phishie felt that it was Martin’s fault and not 
his for having something around that looked 
like salt that wasn’t. Of course labels meant 
nothing to him. 

When the house and garden were finished, 
~ well dug and trails to the lake cut, Martin 
Johnson held a fine big house-warming. He 
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had the natives dig a long deep trench in which 
a big fire was built. He knew they did not 
enjoy white man’s food. So he had them kill 
two oxen and roast them over the flames. 
Visitors from neighboring tribes came in and 
there was a grand feast followed by a native 
dance that lasted far into the night. 

“There were no courses to that banquet, no 
seats, no plates or knives or forks or spoons,”’ 
said Martin. ‘‘But I never saw a party that 
went so well. Everybody just stepped up and 
helped themselves to a hunk of meat when they 
felt like it. The rest of the time was spent in 
standing around and jabbering until the big 
dance was started. This dance was no more 
than a foolish sort of walking around a fire, 
keeping step to different native songs that were 
sung by the onlookers.” 

That night all hands turned in full of food and 
very happy. Along about midnight Martin 
Johnson was awakened by a strange sound 
outside the house. Going out to investigate he 
could see nothing. He stopped and listened. 
The quiet of the night was broken by heavy 
grunts and the breathing of a large animal. 
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“T knew,” he said, ‘‘it must be something the 
size of an elephant.”’ 

He stepped back and got his flashlight and his 
gun. Flashing it on behind the house he was 
startled to find himself looking into the blinking 
eyes of one of the largest elephants he had ever 
seen. It turned out the big fellow that had been 
stealing sweet potatoes out of the garden. In 
terror at the light the elephant turned and 
plunged away into the forest. 

“But we didn’t shoot them,’’ said Martin, 
“‘and all too soon they found this out. As a 
result elephants came to visit us regularly. At 
times we had to go out and beat tin basins and 
yell to drive them away. I was afraid that 
some night one of the big brutes would collide 
with our house and knock it down.” 

Now that the houses were done and the camp 
in good order Martin set about putting on the 
final touches to give him the true comfort and 
agreeable surroundings that he needed. 

‘There’s no sense in making things hard and 
rough in the field,” he told me over and over. 
“A man should always take advantage of every 
chance to improve his camp or cabin.” 
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With this belief he added inner walls to the 
main house; built a neat floor of odd planks left 
over from his packing cases; laid down the skins 
of game animals that he had been forced to 
kill from time to time; and mounted the heads of 
buffalo and gerenuk for decorations. With a 
native mortar he built an attractive fireplace at 
one end of the living room for use on the cold 
rainy evenings. 

He even installed a tub, putting it in a little 
bathroom that he partitioned off from the main 
portion of the house. 

While the lean-tos of the natives were of the 
crudest sort Martin refused to let them become 
untidy. He taught his men to clean up and 
bury refuse that gathered about their quarters; 
to clear the little “‘street’”’ of weeds that ran 
between the huts; to trench the earth so that 
surface water ran neatly off during the heavy 
rains. 

While occasionally a boy pretended to be ill, 
as in the case we spoke of above, Martin did not 
neglect the health of his men at any time. 
Regularly he inspected them for wounds or 
sores that might not be important; but which, 
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if let run, might easily incapacitate or kill a 
man. When a native came down with fever 
Martin saw that another black acted as nurse 
and that proper medicines were given. 

“It was my little army,” he declared, ‘‘and 
I was determined to keep my soldiers in fighting 
trim at all times.”’ 

It was just this consideration and sympathy 
that made Martin an object of respect and 
affection by all natives with whom he came into 
contact. 


CHAPTER XII 
ON SAFARI 


ONE morning Martin Johnson called his 
headmen to him. In front of the big 
main house the tall black leaders gathered. 

‘“The time has come for safari,’ said Martin. 

Safari is the native African term for an 
expedition into the field. 

‘“Tomorrow we go on the trail.” 

Broad grins of satisfaction overspread the 
faces of the natives. At last the grind of build- 
ing, digging, splicing and thatching was to 
come to anend. The excitement of travelling 
over wild north country, facing the dangers of 
wild beasts, and visiting new parts of the desert 
or mountains was at hand. 

Under the direction of one of the white 
members of the party the ‘‘chop’”’ or food 
boxes were prepared. Each bex weighed sixty 
pounds when filled, the weight that one porter 


could comfortably carry for the day. In addi- 
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tion to the various tinned foods and supplies 
there were such things as knives, forks, spoons, 
coffee pots and cups. A list of contents was 
pasted under the cover of each ‘‘chop”’ box and 
in each box every article had its own special 
place. The idea was that at each camp, even 
in the dark, the boys must know where to look 
for certain things and how to replace them when 
» packing up the next day. Other gear such as 


a ents, guns, axes, etc., was also packed in small 
‘units with no package over sixty pounds. 
This was necessary because much of the equip- 
ment had to go on the backs of camels that would 
be hired from wandering tribes in the desert 
below the mountain. As we have said, the 
limit of sixty pounds was set not only because 
men could easily carry such a load, but because 
in fording a deep river, loads were sometimes 
lost. By keeping loads small the loss was never 
great. ‘ 

Dawn broke next day with a cloudless sky. 
The sun rose over the horizon with that quick 
flash of radiance “which is characteristic of the 
tropics. In northern latitudes we have so much 


reflecting moisture in the air that there is con- 
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siderable twilight night and morning while the 
sun is below the horizon. Below Lake Paradise, 
through the trees, the vast plains of the Kaisoot 
Desert became a silver-edged expanse of varying 
tints. The breeze was cool and refreshing. 
Flocks of gay-plumaged birds flashed through the 
trees as they fluttered out for their morning 
meal. The whole world seemed alive and fresh, 
and ready for the magic touch of Martin 
Johnson’s camera. 

By the time the party was under way the — 
night coolness had changed to heat. Under 
a blazing sun the thermometer swiftly mounted 
to one hundred degrees. But it was a dry heat, 
far less uncomfortable than our humid tempera- 
tures at home. 

The caravan of seventy porters and four 
white men wound down the trail along Mount 
Paradise and into the storied Kaisoot Desert. 
This vast bare plain was yellowish white with 
red streaks of sandstone. Here and there low 
clumps of thornbush thrust out of the parched 
ground. An occasional tree with thin dry 
leaves stood up, scorched brown by the blazing 
sun. Herds of zebra, kongoni, gazelle, and 
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ostrich stood lifelessly about, sluggish in the 
heat, but always browsing on what little grass 
or weeds were available. Overhead, in the 
deep blue sky, a vulture swam. 
_ By afternoon the party fell in with a wander- 
ing tribe from which thirty dilapidated camels 
were bought. To the backs of these curious 
animals were lifted the loads which the black 
men had been carrying. Some of the porters 
went back for additional equipment; others 
stayed with Martin to help handle the camels 
and to take on some of the party’s baggage in 
the rocky ground where the pack animals could 
not carry full loads. 

Each group of camels had its particular 
native driver. These drivers were in charge of 
the head camel-man. It usually took at least 
two boys to pack each camel because the scrawny 
creatures always resented being loaded up for a 
hard trip. The minute the native had his load 
ready he prodded the camel to lie down and be 
still. This was the signal for snorts and cries 
from the camel. In fact every one of them lost 
its temper sooner or later. Every morning two 
or three would break loose, scattering their boxes 
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and bundles far and wide on the desert. The 
lot. of the camel driver is not a cheery one. 

The march that afternoon was short. About 
five-thirty, Martin called a halt. He then 
climbed a slight rocky eminence on the plain 
and searched the sharp horizon with his glasses. 
Far to the northwest he saw a telltale cloud of 


... vapor that indicated the rising miasma of dust 


over herds of game. He knew in that direction 
lay the ‘‘Kampitoonia”’ waterhole which Boculy 
said was a favorite haunt of big game. 

‘“We will camp here,’”’ Martin told his men. 
“Get busy.” 

Instantly a new confusion broke out among 
the following army of porters. Loads came 
quickly down off camels. Special boys took 
empty petrol tins to a nearby waterhole to 
fill. Others got thornbush for barriers to protect 
the camp against wild animals. Others cut 
small trees down for firewood. Still others 
busied themselves erecting the tents. 

There were three tents for the white man. 
The sleeping tent sheltered folding field cots. 
Over each cot was a frame that held mosquito 
netting. In this way thoSe, not. accustomed to 
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the country were protected against the bites of 
reptiles and insects, and against the heavy dew 
that was said to induce fever. 

Next to the sleeping tent was one which 
contained the camera equipment. Bottles of 
developer and many cans of chemicals were 
taken along despite their weight in order that 
all very valuable pictures might be developed as 
soon as exposed. It might seem silly to lug 
scientific equipment so far into the field and at 
such expense and trouble. But the magnificent 
photographs Martin Johnson has brought back 
fully. testify to the value of the scrupulous care 
he took. af 

.. The third tent shielded the potio or ons 
‘corn, staple ration of the natives. Like the rice 
of the Chinese, potzo was the daily indispensable 
food which the black man loved. Indeed, he 
preferred it to any of the sweeter and more 
complicated foods of the white traveller. Also 
under this tent were sheltered the tools, saddles, 
scientific instruments and other equipment that 
might have been injured by rain or stolen by 


prowling hyenas. 
Ranged like a circus behind these three tents 
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were the sleeping places of the boys. A few 
put up small pup tents made of the skins of 
animals; but most of the natives simply threw a 
skin on the ground and lay down upon it when 
ready to sleep. 

Behind the boys were the camels, sometimes 
mules as well. These pack animals were staked 
out far enough apart so that they would not 
fight. Finally, closing the rest of the camp in on 
three sides was a heavy barrier of thornbush 
against the depredations of lions or leopards. 

The minute the evening meal was over all 
hands turned in. Sleep came easily after the 
struggles of the day. Moreover the next day 
always started early. Scarcely was the first 
streak of dawn in the sky than the white men 
were awakened by the cry of: 

“‘ Indoka bwana!”’ 

Over and over again the cry was repeated. 
In Swahili it meant, ‘‘Wake up, master!’’ One 
boy was trained to be on the job well before 
daylight and see that the white leaders got 
their tea and an early snack of food. Meanwhile 
the big night fires were replenished and small 
cook fires rose up on all sides. Fresh dry 
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thornwood rustled along the ground as the 
_ boys brought great piles of it in from the thorn 
barriers to the fires. 

All hands dressed by lantern light. Little 
washing water was ever available for it all had 
to be strained from the muddy waterhole nearby. 
The drinking water had to be boiled. 

The minute the white men were outside, the 
native boys began to fold the cots and load up 
the tents. Both were placed in bags made just 
large enough to hold them and were then lashed 
on backs of the camels before breakfast was 
over. 

In twenty minutes from the time the white 
men were called the caravan was actually under 
way. The safari column now strung slowly 
out ahead, the camels moving along single 
file, each grunting and groaning as he went. 
The camel boys filed in behind the camels and 
the personal gun-bearers kept with the white 
men. 

“We always follow trails if we can,’ said 
Martin Johnson, ‘‘trails of wild animals that 
have for many years picked the best routes 
from one spot to another. These trails were 
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never straight but were easy to see as most of 
them were well-worn marks across the desert 
surface.”’ 

I asked Martin what sort of pace he struck on 
these long marches. 

His reply was, ‘‘Long ago, we learned that 
the best way to walk on safari is by relaxing. 
We more or less shamble along, allowing our 
limbs to move with the least possible effort. 
Three miles per hour is a good gait in rough 
country.”’ 

All went well for a while. Then suddenly 
came a stamping of camels’ feet and the shouting 
of boys. A rhinoceros had been disturbed in 
his morning nap. Snorting and with lowered 
head the massive brute dashed through the 
column. Camels bucked and dodged, some of 
them throwing their loads off and others break- 
ing away into the bushes. Luckily the rhino 
charged on by without further hostilities. If 
he had attacked again he would have been dis- 
patched by the nearest white man. 

At the end of each hour the party stopped and 
rested for ten minutes. The white men usually 
sit on a chop box, mopping their brows and — 
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panting with the heat. But the black men stood 
around in the blazing sun with their loads still 
on their heads. 

Martin’s previous experience was now of 
great help. After nine o’clock every rhinoceros 
in the neighborhood had gone to sleep; so the 
excitement was over. Martin also knew the 
chances of a lion were slight after this time; 
though occasionally an angry fellow that had 
been disturbed in his slumbers came flaring 
out, gnashing his teeth and roaring. But he 
was shot only if he persisted in his attack. 

At ten-thirty the safari was halted. Loads 
were taken off the camels, and they were turned 
out to+graze with one forefoot hobbled so that 
they couldn’t run away. A tent fly was now 
put up for the white men. About one o’clock 
a light ‘lunch was served, usually. some cold 
meat and ship’s biscuit. During this ceremony 
the boys lay down or sat about and gossiped. 

By 2,P.M. the caravan was under way again. 
The day was still piping hot; but the blazing 
rays of the sun had begun to be tempered by its 
lower position in the west. Until four little 
happened. The herds of game that stood about 
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were still logey with heat, and the sleepy lions 
and rhinos had hied themselves to shady spots 
well off the trail. 

At 4 P.M. the game began once more to graze 
along. Some of them moved toward the nearest 
waterhole or paused to stare at the caravan with 
curious eyes. Some of them still chopped away 
at the sun-parched vegetation. But all the 
animals looked up every few minutes to be on 
guard against the never-absent beasts of prey. 
But they did not stampede unless they got 
wind of men or lions very strongly. 

By now the main waterhole at Kampitoonia 
was only a few miles away. This was the hole 
on which Martin planned to build his shelter 
for making motion pictures the next day. 

“Watch the wind,” he told the leading black 
men. ‘‘Remember, Boculy, if the animals smell 
us they won’t come down to drink.” 

“Yes, Bwana.” 

A council of war among the black men 
followed. Then they moved about until they 
found a spot close enough to water for con- 
venience, yet well clear from the sight and 
sound and smell of the herds that would use the 
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waterhole on the following day and which 
Martin hoped to photograph. 

Once more night came. The camp was 
built, men and animals were fed. Then it was 
that the white hunters gathered around the 
fire to spin the yarns of other days. 

“Some of our greatest adventures always 
came at these times,” laughed Martin Johnson. 

He meant that the stories other men told him 
seemed more exciting than his own experiences, 
which is the way it usually is with life. 

“For instance?’”’ I asked. 

Whereupon, he went ahead and told me about 
the time his friend Carl Akeley was nearly 
killed by a big elephant. Akeley, you know, 
was one of the most famous American naturalists 
that ever visited Africa. While after elephants 
one day he pursued a herd into a thicket. 
_ Suddenly, without any reason at all, he felt that 
an elephant was near at hand. He whirled 
about. There, not t th ee feet away, was a huge 
animal charging him full tilt! 

“The next thing I knew a sharp tusk was at 
my chest,’’ he said. ‘‘I suppose I must have 
shrunk from being run through by that massive 
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ivory dagger. I grabbed it with one hand. 
Somehow I got my other hand on the other 
tusk. It was all done in a fraction of a second. 

“Like a gymnast I swung down between the 
two ivory shafts. Lying on my back I looked 
up into the cruel beady eye of the beast. He 
shoved down with all his gigantic strength. I 
heard him grunt with the effort of it. Then I 
lost consciousness.” 

But Akeley lived to tell the tale. The 
elephant’s tusks struck a rock which stopped 
them before its head crushed the man to a pulp. 

Martin then told me a terrible story of a 
friend of his who had killed a leopard with his 
bare hands. It ran like this: 

“We were up country about six years ago 
staying with a British free-lance rancher and 
hunter, named Rattray. A leopard ruined the 
last part of our stay. 

“At the time we weregaft 
zebra 1 bait. When one 


where it was finally killed, : 
“As the hunter could not drag him out he 
returned to.camp and ask 
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At once the latter set out with a handful of 
boys and a team of mules so that he could bring 
the body back to camp. I was busy and let him 
go along alone except for the natives. 

“About an hour later one of the boys came 
running in, out of breath and very much 
excited. When I asked him what was up he 
sputtered so much that all I could get were the 
Swahili words “‘leopard”’ and ‘“‘Master.’”’ That 
was enough. J knew there had been a mess 
such as Rattray had often spoken of. 

“T yelled at the cook to put on hot water, 
jumped into our little Ford and with our 
medicine chest aboard set out at full speed 
across country. 

‘‘About halfway to where the leopard had 
been shot, we met Rattray coming back on one 
of our mules. He was a ghastly sight, drooping 
limply over the animal’s neck, his clothing in 
tatters, flesh han ing from his gory arms and 
drenched with bl od from head to foot. 

“At once we set about washing his wounds 
with a permanganate solution in hopes of off- 
setting infection. As we worked over him 
Rattray told us weakly what had happened. 
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‘“‘T found a leopard on the zebra,’”’ he said. 
“““Took a shot at her. Missed. She came for 
me. I shot again. Missed again. Rifle jam- 
med then. She sprang. I got her by the 
throat. Managed to keep her from my face, 
but she kept on clawing my body and shoulders 
with all four feet. Hung on fifteen minutes. 
I felt suddenly weak and let go. Both the cat 
and I fell down. She crawled off in the 
bushes! 

“He could speak no more,’”’ said Martin. 
“The doctor soon arrived and shot merciful 
morphine into him. Today his arms are still 
stiff. But he is alive, which is more than the 
foolish natives with him thought would be the 
case when they stood in useless horror and 
watched him fight it out hand to hand with a 
wild leopard.” 

A gruesome yarn; yet typical of those spun 
over the safari campfires of Africa with the 
roaring of lions about and the myriad stars 
overhead. 


CHAPTER XIII 
A MILLION WILD BEASTS! 


| bags morning the party reached the Kampi- 

toonia waterhole. Herds of game were 
visible in every direction, millions of wild beasts 
that would all die of thirst in a few days if their 
water were cut off. This fact meant everything 
to Martin Johnson. 

When a person first goes to Africa it seems 
as if there are all kinds of animals in all kinds of 
places. Rhinos charge out of the brush; lions » 
and leopards spring snarling from the nearest 
ravine; under a cloud of dust a herd of elephants 
wanders over the hill; great masses of zebra and 
other plains animals drift to and fro feeding on 
the sparse grass or hugging the small black 
spot of shade under the nearest thorn tree. It 
looks as if the best way to shoot game or photo- 
graph wild animals is simply to keep going and 
take them as they come. 


“That was my idea when first I went to 
17I 
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Africa,’’ Martin Johnson said to me. Then he 
chuckled. ‘‘I certainly lost a lot of time before 
I knew the truth!”’ 

The truth he soon made plain. Just as some 
kinds of people live in the places that most suit 
them, so do various kinds of animals choose the 
land that gives them the food and protection 
they want. Thus it is that zebra, antelope, 
gazelle, giraffe and others are to be found in the 
greatest numbers on the plains. Elephants, 
buffalo and rhino seem more at home in hills 
and forests. Lions and other carnivorous 
animals sneak about after the zebra and giraffe 
which they find easier to kill for food. The 
lion does not attack a rhino or elephant as a 
rule. 

But even this knowledge is not enough for the 
photographer who, like Martin Johnson, is 
anxious to get pictures of animals feeding 
quietly and living their own lives among their 
own kind. So he worked out a plan of his own, 
a plan based on the fact that no matter where 
or how an animal lives it must stay near water. 

His plan was simply this: By Jine the 
terrific African heat has dried up all the standing 
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water that came from the rainy season except 
for a few large ponds and oases. These ponds 
are the only places that the game can drink. 
The ponds are few and far between.  Incident- 
ally, after tens of thousands of animals have 
walked in and out of them they are also muddy 
and scummy, and of course almost scalding hot 
water from the scorching sun. 

Martin Johnson found that if he built a blind 
or shelter near a waterhole he could hide inside 
it with his camera and photograph the game 
animals as they came down to drink. 

At the Kampitoonia waterhole he tried shelters 
of both rocks and brush. The natives couldn’t 
help much because, strange to say, they had 
never hunted this way. They were accustomed 
to stalk their game rather than wait for it. 
Martin’s friend John Walsh had given him some 
pointers. But even then it took a good deal of 
practice. 

The trouble was that he could not make 
shelter look sufficiently like an ordinary clump 
of bushes. After many trials, that included 
photographing first his blind and then real 
brush and comparing the photographs he finally 
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could put together a shelter that even the sharp 
eye of a timid antelope could not distinguish 
from an ordinary African bush. 

As I said, he made camp some miles away 
from the waterhole to prevent the noise of the 
natives and raft animals from disturbing the 
game. After he had once settled his party he 
got up daily at daybreak and breakfasted. 
Then with his camera boys, just as the sun 
came over the horizon, he would disappear into 
the blind and the native boys hurry back to 
camp. 

The thornbush door at the rear of the 
shelter was pushed in so that the blind was 
complete. Martin hung a blanket over the 
cracks around this opening so that no light 
could come in and reflect from the camera. A 
small hole on the other side permitted the lens 
to catch the picture outside. In addition there 
was a tiny peep hole on each of the four sides 
so that Martin could follow what went on 
without. 

Once in and camera ready he settled down to — 
a long wait. At first the light was not strong 
enough for good photography. From 9:00 
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until 11:00 and from 2:30 to 4:30 the light was 
best. When the sun was overhead the animals 
found the heat unbearable and drifted away to 
what little shade could be found. Also during 
very dry weather the air in the noon hours filled 
with the light dust that made camera work 
almost impossible. 

With the coming of sunlight hyenas and 
jackals scurried out. of the way. They were 
creatures of the night. Soon zebras began to 
screech and cough as they awakened. Lions 
who had been feeding on their kill in the darkness 
gave a few last defiant roars before turning in 
for a long sleep during the hot hours. 

All day the animals came and went. Most of 
them walked right into the water until they 
were as deep as they could get. Then they 
lowered their heads and took great mouthfuls of 
the hot sticky liquid. 

Some of the game were indifferent to danger; 
others were shy and drunk only after long hours 
ree ping up to the edge of the pond. 

Z ebra qwere the boldest of all. Probably this 
; also because they were the stupidest. They 
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were just like so many sheep. If one started 
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down to the waterhole the whole herd followed 
him in. In a few minutes the surface of the 
pond was almost out of sight underneath 
hundreds of striped bodies. 

Then suddenly a fly or a bee would start one 
zebra jumping about. Or one would get angry 
at his nearest neighbor who seemed to be push- 
ing and start to fight. Those on the edges 
immediately suspected that a lion or a leopard 
had come to kill one of the tribe. In the 
twinkling of an eye a panic had started. With 
wild screams of terror the whole herd turned 
and splashed to the muddy shore. They 
scrambled up, biting and kicking at one another 
in wild fear lest the imaginary foe be on top of 
them before they escape. Once on the dusty 
plain they broke into a wild gallop. And before 
the cameraman could have cranked out a 
hundred feet the entire mass had disappeared 
over the horizon in a cloud of dust. 

“The joke of it was,” says Martin, “that 
they had come down to get cooled off by a dip 
and drink. But by the time they had run a mile 
or so in the heat and dust all the good effects of 
the water wore off!”’ . 
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The zebra, Martin told me, was the rowdy 
of the plains. He was a bad-tempered, bad- 
mannered little animal with little sense and less 
pride. He was continually fighting among his 
own kind; and even when a lion stalked in and 
killed a zebra with a blow of his huge paw the 
rest of the herd gave way to their terror almost 
less than when they have one of their own 
foolish panics at the waterhole. 

When two zebras fought they were just as 
likely as not to bite or kick perfectly innocent 
animals nearby. Of course this started other 
fights. If there were any animal police the 
zebra would certainly fill all the jails! 

In marked distinction to the zebra was the 
giraffe which Martin also saw at the waterholes, 
sometimes in large numbers, and also fine food 
for the lion. But the giraffe was well behaved 
among his own kind and when he got up to the 
waterhole drank daintily without messing up the 
public fountain. 

A few days after his arrival Martin was getting 
some waterhole pictures and found his camera 
hole obscured. This meant that some big 
animal was standing right outside. He tried 
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to peep out one of the side holes only to find 
that it also was obscured. So he gently opened 
the back door to his blind to find out what his 
visitor was. In one hand he clutched his rifle 
fearing that a rhino or unusually big lion might 
have come up. 

At first he saw nothing; but he heard distinct 
rustling sounds overhead. Raising up a little 
higher he saw a strange-looking head directly 
above him. A giraffe was calmly eating the roof 
off his blind! 

Sometimes it was impossible to get certain 
individual animals close enough to a blind for a 
good picture. For instance, there once was an 
exceptionally big elephant with magnificent 
tusks that Martin was anxious to photograph. 
But the elephant seemed to know that a man 
was inside the clump of bushes near the water- 
hole and that sometimes a man carried a gun. 
So this particular elephant did his drinking at 
night. 3 

Now Martin had developed a means for 
photographing wild animals at night. His 
device was simply a string stretched between 
two trees, the centre of the string attached to 
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tye camera and also to a trigger that would set 
off some magnesium powder causing a bright 
flash. Ordinarily Martin used two cartridges 
of flash powder. This time he wanted to get a 
big enough picture to take in the whole elephant. 
90 he put sixteen altogether. 

Having tied his string and set his camera up 
on a log, he was all ready to connect up his 
flashlight cartridges. Very carefully he put 
them down, making sure that the trigger was 
tightly back before he put the powder near it. 
He knew the danger of an explosion. When 
he was finished he stepped back. 

At this critical moment one of the natives 
shouted something about a rhino. Probably 
the noise in the brush nearby had frightened the 
boy. Martin turned. In his turn he slightly 
lost his balance. As he swung around to catch 
himself his boot touched the flashlight string. 

He wrote in his diary a month later: ‘There 
was a great roar and a light! Then all was 
markness. ....” 

He fell blinded and groping. The pain was 
excruciating. His face, neck, chest, hands and 
arms felt as if they were in scalding water. 
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The natives were terrified. Some thought that 
Martin had been killed and dashed off into 
the woods. Three faithful boys stood by him. 
_ They tenderly lifted his blackened body on 
their shoulders and bore him into camp. Un- 
fortunately all other white men were away. 
The boys tried to give Martin water; but his 
lips were so swollen and burned that he could 
not swallow. 
One of the boys = once seen Martin put 
salve on a burn. He now got a big can out of 
the medicine chest and smeared him with it. 
Later one of the white men returned and bathed 
him with permanganate of potash, a disinfectant. 
But not until three days later was Martin able to 
see out of his right eye. Two weeks more he 
cdéuld see out of his left eye. It was a month 
before he was really out of danger. Even then 
his nose was still knocked to one side by the 
explosion; his hair gone and his face disfigured 
by scars. Thanks to careful nursing he finally 
came out of the accident all right, and there is 
scarcely a mark left to show how narrow an. 
escape he had. 

After his day of hard work, heat and abe 
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at the waterhole, Martin Johnson’s task was 
only just begun. If the natives thought he was 
foolish all day to sit with his little black box 
pointed at animals, they thought he was com- 
pletely insane the way he carried on when he 
got back to camp. 

Anyone who uses a camera here at home will 
remember that on the film reel or back is always 
a little note; “Develop before January rst” or 
some other date. This means that film deterio- — 
rates and does not take good pictures unless it 
is developed within a certain time. In Africa, 
where there_is always heat and dust and millions 
of small insects it is more difficult than ever to 
keep film intact. 

So when Martin had taken his pictures his 
- next job was to get them developed so that he 

would not lose the results of his work. 

After many years of practice and experiment 
in the South Sea Islands he had learned how to 
seal his raw film, and the special chemicals 
which he used. But he had never been able to 
avoid developing his film‘soon after it had been 
exposed. It was for this reason that he had 
built his big laboratory at Lake Paradise there 
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in the very centre of the wilderness, covering 
the inside walls with canvas which he painted 
red to prevent his films from being light struck. 
Outside the laboratory he had installed a huge 
500-gallon tank that he had brought up in small 
sections. He also invented special filters so 
that his water would be absolutely clean. Then 
he built a big drying drum for his film about 
10 feet in diameter using scraps of provision 
boxes and other material where some parts were 
missing from the long trip out. 

Of course, at the waterhole he could not 
attempt any moving picture film developing; 
too much gear would be required. But many 
of his still pictures he finished at night after the 
day’s work was done. 

There were certain animals which belonged to 
water and were not found in the waterholes. 
The crocodile and hippopotamus were two of 
these. 

Martin found the latter the least exciting or 
dramatic of all African animals. The hippo 
was just a cow that wanted to be let alone. If 
a hunter, whether with camera or gun, came 
along the big fellows moved out into the river 
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and submerged. They stayed down as long as 
they could hold their breaths, and then came 
puffing to the surface to see if their enemy had 
disappeared. Martin only had to use a little 
patience until the massive beasts were out of 
breath, then he could take all the pictures he 
wanted. 

But the hippo wasn’t much of a success as a 
movie star. He didn’t enter into vicious battles 
with his own kind; he didn’t prey on other 
beasts; he just wanted to live and let live. 
Probably the most spectacular thing he did was 
to yawn for Martin. When he opened his 
mouth the hole almost looked big enough for 
an automobile to drive in and park! 

Altogether different were the crocodiles which 
infested the rivers Martin so often crossed while 
on safari. He also found them in lakes where 
the depth and temperature was suitable to their 
existence. Sometimes he saw them lying sun- 
ning themselves on the banks or sand bars side 
by side with the lazy hippopotamus. 

But the crocodile is not always as indifferent 
to other animals. Gruesome struggles have 
taken place on the banks of rivers where un- 
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suspecting animals have come to drink. The 
crocodile has lain quietly in wait just beneath 
the surface. When the nose of the drinking 
animal is dipped into the water the “‘crock”’ 
grabs it with terrible vise-like teeth and by slow 
dragging carries his victim into the muddy 
water to drown. 

It is only when a crocodile attacks a rhino or 
buffalo that a real battle ensues. Not only are 
these bigger animals as strong as the “‘crock”’ 
but they have tough hide and great endurance. 
The natives say that the reptile always wins; 
but there’s reason to believe that the rhino is 
usually too much for him. 


CHAPTER XIV 


WHAT AN AFRICAN IS LIKE 


qe wild man is all right,’’ said Martin 
Johnson, ‘‘so long as he doesn’t practice 
cannibalism. He may not know how to use a 
knife or fork, or how to tie a necktie. But he 
usually knows how to be polite and he is always 
hospitable.” 
Martin told me this when I began asking him 


- about the South African natives he had travelled 


with on safari and used in his waterhole camp. 
His adventures with them seemed more exciting 
and interesting in many cases than his adven- 
tures with wild animals. | 

“They are still in the Stone Age,” he went on. 
“But they are not so blood-thirsty as many of 
the South Sea Islanders that I found.” 

The native African lives in small tribes, each 
tribe having from a few hundred up to thousands 
of members. A tribe wanders about its own 


section of the country just as the American 
185 
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Indian used to do. When a neighboring tribe 
gets too close there is sometimes a row, even a 
war. Or if one tribe gets hungry and steals 
food from another tribe, that may also precipi- 
tate hostilities. But in general they are peace- 
ful and enjoy living in their native villages of 
thatched huts, tending a few cattle, hunting wild 
animals, and holding their fantastic dances to 
keep off evil spirits. White control, especially 
British, has done much to hold intertribal 
fighting in check. 

The African native is not a true hunter. He 
goes out and kills the nearest edible animal when 
he is hungry and kills lions for protection. 
Sometimes he kills lions for revenge when they 
have stolen children from the villages. In a 
few tribes a lion has to be killed by a man before 
the man is looked upon as a warrior. 

The tribes that Martin Johnson used were 
principally the N’dorobos, the Masai, and the 
Swahili. The N’dorobos were from the north 
and east of Nairobi. They were fine men over 
six feet tall, heavily-muscled and very dignified. 
They were very good trackers in the field. The 
Masi were good lion-hunters, using their long 
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spears and shield of skin, though not so effective 
against other game. The Swahilis have less 
intelligence and make better porters than 
anything else. 

The strength of a native porter is remarkable. 
Each one carries a sixty-pound load on his head. 
When the white man sits down to rest, the native 
stands about not even taking the trouble ‘to 
put down his load. It is nothing for him to 
march from ten to fifteen hours thus burdened. 

The white man who travels among the natives 
must remember that the native knows nothing 
about the wonderful things that have been 
developed in the last few centuries. Electricity, 
motor cars, printing, and other mechanical 
triumphs are quite beyond his imagination. 
He doesn’t know how to read or write. He 
can’t make cloth or mechanical tools. And he 
has only the vaguest notion of why a white 
man wants to travel in his country at all. 
“Many simple things tax their comprehen- 
sion. For instance, they never seem to under- 
stand soap,’’ said Martin Johnson. ‘But they 
love to see the bubbles. I remember one time 
we let them use soap flakes instead of cake 
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soap. They couldn’t imagine where all the 
flakes disappeared to when they were rubbed 
into the water!”’ 

Once when Martin Johnson drove a motor 
truck into a tribe that had never seen an auto- 
mobile before, he thought they might admire 
him very much for running a wagon without 
any animal to pull it. But when he spoke toa 
chief about it, the chief said: 

“It’s very fine, white man, but of course it 
runs itself. If one of us got aboard and knew 
where to put his finger on the magic button, we 
could run it just as well as you!”’ 

The men were very brave in the face of angry 
wild animals. Once a herd of elephants charged 
Martin Johnson who had gone up for a close 
motion picture of them. His friend stood 
nearby with a rifle, prepared to shoot in just 
such a case. The latter emptied his magazine 
and killed the first two elephants; but seven 
more came behind. Beside him stood two native 
gunbearers. If they had run away both Martin 
and the other white man might have been 
killed. But the boys did not flinch. With the 
thunder of the elephant’s feet almost deafening 
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them, they quietly handed the white man his 


extra rifle, when the first one was empty, and 
waited until he drove off the whole herd. 

Another time Martin Johnson was out after 
rhinoceros with Boculy. As they were going 
along, Boculy suddenly stopped still in his 
tracks. He held up his hand for Martin to 
stop. Then he cautiously picked his way 
forward. 

“Right there in the trail,’’ said Martin, ‘‘was 
one of the biggest pythons I have ever seen. 
It was certainly a terrible looking snake. Had 
Boculy dodged to safety I was so close behind 


him that I might well have stepped on the 


reptile. His quick thinking saved my life.” 
The natives also have a courage of a different 
kind, born of their profound ignorance. I 
remember Martin told me about one boy who 
thought that he was surrounded by devils. 
The medicine men, hoping to increase the 
natives’ belief in the devils they were always 
talking about, persuaded the boy that the best 
way to get rid of the devils was to jump into a 
fire and scare them off with the smoke. The 
poor lad took their word for such harsh treat- 
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ment. Of course he had never owned a pair of 
shoes in his life. So, bare-footed, he sprang 
right into a big hole full of red-hot ashes. He 
nearly went crazy with the pain. Struggling 
and screaming he jumped out again and fell to 
the ground. One leg was burnt to the bone! 

“T swabbed out his burns with cotton and 
put on all the salve I had, but three days later 
he died of lockjaw,” was the way Martin ended 
this sad story. 

One day a man came into Martin’s camp 
with nine wives. 

‘“Why on earth do you have so many wives?” 
asked Martin. 

The native shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Well,” 
he said, ‘it makes things much easier. One 
brings the water; another cuts up the meat; 
another builds the fire; and another takes care of 
the house.”’ 

Native reasoning is just as funny about a lot 
of other things. While Martin was developing 
his photographic plates he was assisted by a 
native boy. As the boy had never taken a bath 
in his life, in fact had never been in the water 
except to wade across the river or something of 
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the sort, he naturally didn’t have a very 
pleasant body smell. 

“You're getting pretty bad,’”’ Martin rebuked 
the boy, “and when we're cooped up in this 
house, I almost have to hold my nose when 
you're around! Why don’t you ever take a 
bath?”’ 

The black boy grinned. 

“Water is for the hippopotamus,’’ he replied 
succinctly. 

This annoyed Martin. “Well, if a hippopo- 
tamus has enough sense to take a bath, you 
certainly ought to!” 

To which the boy replied, ‘‘White man, did 
you know that to the black man you smell very 
bad? Even the elephant not like your smell!’ 

He wasn’t being impertinent, just arguing his 
side of the case. 

After the first year of the expedition, Martin 
had a lot of pictures developed and ready for 
use. The natives had never seen motion pictures 
before. After his experience in the South Sea 
Islands, Martin knew how exciting it would be to 
show his black men their actual pictures moving 
around on a screen. One night he set up his 
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screen after dark and ran off a lot of film. The 
natives gathered around as usual, wondering 
what the white man was doing putting up a 
queer-looking flat white thing against the trees. 
They knew that with this black box he could 
make a picture, a piece of paper with a likeness 
on it. But they never dreamed that he could 
bring paper to life. Only their medicine men 
they thought were capable of doing that. 

When the electric light turned on they all sat 
perfectly still. Artificial white light was a 
miracle to which they had never become quite 
accustomed. Only this bright beam was much 
stronger than any light they had seen before. 
Suddenly on the white screen appeared the 
almost life-size figure of a huge elephant, ears 
outstretched, ready to charge! 

“Whoop!” shrieked the startled natives. 

Half a dozen hunters yelled defiance at the 
top of their lungs and seized their weapons. 
One man drew back his spear and was about to 
let it drive at the elephant on the screen when 
Martin sprang to his side and seized his wrist. 

He knew if he didn’t the screen would be 
riddled with spear-holes and the audience would 
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probably be in a fighting mood. Then he turned 
to the native throng and spoke a few words. 
He knew that his surprise was working too well. 

“These are not real animals that you see,” 
he told them. ‘They’re just pictures like the 
other ones I make, only they move around in the 
little box where the light is. They aren’t 
really any bigger than a fingernail, so they can’t 
hurt you. I'll show them to you after the 
party is over.” 

Then he went ahead and showed pictures of 
lions and elephants and giraffes. But through 
the show, the natives kept their spears in their 
hands and their shields ready for instant use in 
case any of the animals escaped! Each time 
one of the natives came into view, he was at 
once recognized by everybody and there were 
loud cheers. 

One interesting thing that Martin told me 
was that the native gets lost the same as a white 
man does. Contrary to popular belief the wild 
man can lose a trail, forget where the waterhole 
lies, or do any one of half a dozen other foolish 
things that are usually accredited to the tender- 
foot. 
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Of course the average native starts as a boy 
noticing certain landmarks. When he is travel- 
ling about his own country he keeps such marks 
as a high hill, or a conspicuous rock or tree in 
sight and on a certain bearing. But let thick 
weather come, or the familiar landmark get out 
of sight and the native’s panic is sometimes 
worse than a child’s under similar circumstances. 

Once when Martin took a safari to the Chobe 
Hills beyond Lake Paradise he nearly died of 
thirst with his whole party. And it was all 
through the native guide getting thoroughly 
lost. 

On the way there the trail led over an old 
river of lava that had cooled so quickly centuries 
before that it had left millions of small fragments 
of rock that cut the natives feet until the- 
porters were very lame. To escape the lava 
Martin changed course and before long reached 
what he thought was the vicinity of the waterhole 
by another route. 

“No, Bwanna. Water all gone,’’ said the 
boys who circled around the stopping place. 

Sure enough the hole was nowhere in sight. 

Now it so happened that Jerrimani, who was 
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acting as headman of the porters, had forgotten 
to tell them to fill their water bottles that 
morning. Strange as it may seem the boys 
wait to be told to do this little duty which would 
appear so vital in a tropical country. 

The day had been s¢orching hot. Already 
the lips of the men were beginning to swell from 
heat and thirst. But there was nothing to do 
but keep on. However, when they learned 
that not only the guide but the white leader 
were lost the entire crowd became panic- 
stricken. 

Some threw themselves on the ground and 
said that they knew they were going to die. 
Others tossed off their loads and started off 
alone on a private hunt for water, disregarding 
the presence of dangerous wild animals in the 
vicinity. In a few minutes Martin found half 
his party had deserted and his loads scattered 
over several miles of desert. | 

When Jerrimani came back to report how 
bad conditions were Martin ordered him to use 
his sjambok, the whip of hippotamus hide which 
is part of every headman’s equipment. 

“Tf you don’t make them keep together and 
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follow us,’’ Martin explained, ‘‘they will all die 
either of thirst or be killed by wild beasts.”’ 

Right in the middle of this excitement a big 
rhino suddenly came out of some thornbush 
and charged Martin. But the noisy lamenta- 
tions of the frightened natives were so disturbing 
that the beast turned and ran before completing 
her attack. 

Camp was made that night with a feeling of 
bitter disappointment. Not a drop of water 
was in sight, and not a sign of the missing water- 
hole could be found. With the help of a few 
faithful boys who had kept their heads Martin 
was able to collect some of his gear that the 
natives had abandoned and pile rocks on it so 
that it would not be pilfered by animals before 
he could get back to it. * 

“That is, if we ever come back,’’ was his 
miserable thought when he realized that the 
party could easily die of thirst before aid could 
reach it. 

But next morning soon after dawn the party’s 
sufferings were ended., One of the older natives 
had had the good sense to follow a group of 
rhinos and ultimately came upon a small muddy 
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hole of tepid water. In a few hours the entire 
party was slaking its thirst with the scummy 
liquid and by noon the last of these who had 
become. unconscious were brought up and 


‘revived. 


In times of this sort Boculy was a’ great 
comfort to Martin. And for stalking any sort 
of game he was a marvel. We have spoken of 
his knowledge of elephants. But he was obser- 
vant at all times. For instance, he would study 
earefully bits of mud that had dropped out on the 


trail from the hoofs of game animals. From 


this evidence he would decide what animals had 
passed. ; 

“You see, different animals graze about on 
different kinds of land,” explained Martin when 
I asked him for more detail. ‘And rhino, 
buffalo and elephants all choose different kinds 
of mud for their mud baths.”’ 


CHAPTER XV 


TREE FOLK e 


EXT to the natives the apes were the 
most amusing part of our life,’’ said 
Martin. 
An ape, by the way, is different from a 
monkey in that it has no tail. 
Martin first learned to like apes when he was 
in Borneo. This was before he went to Africa. 
One day he was miles up an unexplored 
Borneo river. He came upon an old woman 
living by herself ina hut. Her only companion 
was a little half-starved ape about the size of a 
soup-bowl. Martin was so touched by the 
misery of the little animal that he bought it and 
brought it back to the United States with him. 
After that for years Kalowatt, as he named the 
little creature, travelled with him all over the 
world and learned to like both white man’s 


food and white man’s ways. 
198 * 
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Kalowatt’s death was a great tragedy. Martin 
was in the Norfolk Hotel at Nairobi sitting on the 
porch one morning when the end came. 
Kalowatt had been sound asleep in his room 
upstairs when he went downstairs. Suddenly 
geome one dashed up on the porch and cried: 

“Johnson, your monkey is dead!” 

Without waiting to inquire about details 
Martin sprang to his feet, ran down the steps 
and around the corner under his window. There 
over the sidewalk he saw poor little Kalowatt 
hanging to a high tension electric wire. She had 
jumped from the window sill to the wire, 
probably thinking it would be a pleasant swing 
when she landed. She was instantly electro- 
cuted! 

That night Martin drove out with some of his 
native boys who had learned to love Kalowatt 
and buried the little fellow far in the desert. In 
the grave he put the little cage in which Kalowatt 
had lived. 

Around Martin’s place at Lake Paradise lived 
many hundreds of Chacma baboons, a kind of 
ape. This particular breed was of an olive dun 
color, weighing around fifty pounds. His long 
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hair made him look much larger than he really 
was. Like other species he kept together in 
tribes and lived in the tops of the trees. 

From the windows of Martin’s lodge there was 
not an hour during the day when the baboons 
were not visible, either in the branches overhea 
or down at the lake where they drank. On the 
edge of the water they used to gather in great 
herds, the various tribes mingling in noisy 
masses, quarreling and screaming, gossiping, 
actually fighting with one another, until the 
green walls above them echoed with the din. 
Often there were more than two thousand in 
sight at one time! 

“We used to spend many hours watching 
monkeys mothers with their babies,’ he told 
me. ‘‘The mother monkey grooms and combs 
her baby’s fur until it is in perfect condition. 
Rains and sweet air finish the job; and as a 
result a wild monkey always has a pleasant 
_bark-like fragrance when first caught. 

“A young baboon is a funny thing to look 
upon. His head is too big for his body, his 
eyes grotesquely large, and his stomach all out 
of proportion to the rest of him. During the 
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first year of his life he is almost as hairless as a 
baby; and his tail is skinny as a rat’s. 

“But to his mother he is the most beautiful 
thing in the world. She cuddles and fondles 
him by the hour. She never lets him get out of 
her sight. If the tribal chiefs decide to move 
on or there is an alarm of danger the little one 
takes a running jump to its mother’s back. 
There he safely rides away like a little jockey, 


- sitting starkly upright, wondering what the 


excitement is all about, and not afraid now that 
he has his fingers deep in the fur of one who 
protects him. , 

“Tf the tribe moves far the youngster soon 
gets tired and bored with sitting up. Then he 
lies down close to his mother’s back, twining 
his arms about her neck. Often I have seen one 
slip clear around under the mother’s belly while 
riding this way; I even believe they go to sleep 
in this position. Yet they never fall off, no 
matter whether the mother is racing wildly 
over the ground or making hair-raising leaps 
from limb to limb a hundred feet aloft.”’ 

Martin said most monkey children were dis- 
ciplined by their elders more severely than 
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human children are. If one sneaked in upon 
a feast and stole a morsel prized by a grown-up 
it was at once pounced upon by the nearest 
elder and the mouthful snatched away! Usually 
the youngster got a whack on his head besides. 
At this he picked himself up, howled like a child 
that has just been whipped and ran for his 
mother who tried her best to soothe him. 

Incidentally, mealtime or not, the young 
monkeys were always getting into scrapes, being 
cuffed and howling at the tops of their lungs. 

Mothers were not always kind but could be 
just as severe asthe old men. Ifa baby grabbed 
a berry or stick or leaf it was not supposed to 
eat and put it into his mouth the mother didn’t 
hesitate to pry open the jaws and rake out the 
forbidden article. 

Martin observed that baboon babies played 
a great deal among themselves: They had a 
regular game of tag in which one tweaked 
another’s ear or tail and then the whole crowd 
went after the offender. 

“T have seen a baby on its mother’s lap being 
picked and stroked during the morning’s toilet,”’ 
he says. “Suddenly another youngster will 
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come along and have a go at teasing the one 
being cared for. The mother will take no 
notice while the pair dawdle at one another’s 
hands or feet. But let her own child stretch so 
far as to start to fall, or so that it makes her 
uncomfortable, and she instantly slaps the 
intruder and gives a couple of hard spanks to 
her own!”’ 

The very old males were always most resent- 
ful of gaiety among the very young. It wasa 
common sight in the undisturbed tribe at 
Martin Johnson’s lodge to see a pair of young- 
sters wrestling and rolling over and over, and 
squealing whether they were hurt or not. 

Hither the sight of such fun or the undue 
racket sooner or later got on the nerves of some 
old baboon who stopped his scratching and 
yawning to come over and take a wallop at the 
players. He did his trick slyly enough; pre- 
tending not to notice the little fellows until he 
was almost on top of them. Then briskly he 
darted out his long hairy arm and heavy palm 
for a cuff that sent the innocents over and over 
in the dust, screaming bloody murder. 

“Tt is a peculiar thing that in such instances 
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the mothers never interfere,’ said Martin. 
“They behave as if chastisement for their 
young were good medicine.” 

The old male baboons were usually stuck-up 
bullies who seemed to pride themselves on their 
strength and who find their greatest joy in life 
in giving vent to their irritability which always 
seemed to increase with age. 

Martin says that monkey bedtime was one of 
the funniest sights he has ever seen. 

Both monkeys and baboons slept in trees. 
Nobody could go to bed until the old men of 
the tribe had got just the crotch or limb that 
they wanted. After the old fellows were settled 
then the females and the youngsters gradually 
found a place to lie. 

The trouble was that many of the old animals 
were so bony that they couldn’t get comfortable 
on the hard branches. In about ten minutes the 
first and biggest old male would begin to squirm. 
Perhaps his bones didn’t fit the angle he had 
chosen. Maybe he had rheumatism from the 
last rainy season. Perhaps it was just. plain 
cussedness that wouldn’t let him go happily to 
sleep without disturbing others. At any rate, 
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up he would rise, grunting and rasping and 
blowing and turn around for a look at those 
nearest him. The females lay still, pretending 
not to notice. The younger baboons made 
ready to move. Next would come an angry 
bark. 

“Why doesn’t somebody pay attention to me,’’ 
the old scoundrel would seem to say. ‘‘Here 
I have taken care of you all these years and 
not one single ingrate takes the trouble to pick 
me a proper place to sleep in my declining years.” 

“Picked it yourself, didn’t yuh?” squeals a 
daring young rowdy. | 

““Whoo-arf! Whoo-arf!’’ angrily from the 
patriarch. ‘“‘T’ll break your young neck for 
that!’”’ Whereupon bedlam begins while .the 
outraged old fellow throws the nearest female 
“out of bed.” 

The younger chieftains, seeing by what 
method dignity and respect were gained, began 
complaining of their own nook of the leafy 
apartment house. Only when the old males 
were thoroughly done in by the whole foolish 
performance did the barking and squealing, the 
clawing and cuffing, and general confusion die 
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away to the lonely quiet of the jungle night, 
broken only by the roar of a distant lion and the 
“‘boom-boom”’ of a prowling ostrich. 

In the daytime the ‘‘old men” were still 
overbearing and short-tempered. 

“‘T have seen them wander along and knock 
down a youngster or a female and never take 
the trouble even to look around at their victim,” 
laughed Martin. . 

One wrinkled grandfather baboon used to sit 
in the sun on a rock below the house and cuff at 
every monkey that passed him just for the sheer 
cussedness of it. Sometimes the baboons around 
Lake Paradise got to be a regular nuisance. 
There was one old fellow who lived across the 
lake that used to chatter and bark at Martin 
every time he went over to take some pictures. 

Mr. Grouch, as the party named him, the 
elderly baboon, had no friends among his own 
kind. He used to sit alone scratching himself 
and snuffling away while the rest of the tribe 
played or fought down by the Lake. Finally 
the white men had to go over in a boat and 
throw sticks and rocks at the old raécal until he 
cleared the trail and let work go on. 
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Sometimes the baboons would swing suddenly 
\down out of the trees over the house and steal 
en they could put their hands on. 

“Thave seen two or three of our wild baboons 
go through our house like so many streaks of 
lightning,’’ declared Martin, “‘grubbing food or 

' anything else they could as they flew past.” 

Martin tells me that many people think of 
monkeys as the dirtiest characters in the world. 
This is because monkeys in circuses or zoos are 
always so untidy. They sit about in dirty cages 
picking lice off one another and are altogether 
unattractive. 

What"most people don’t understand is that if 
human beings were cooped up in a small cage 
with no chance of taking a bath, they probably 
would become just as unclean in their habits 
and bodies as the caged monkey is. Out in 
the forests where the monkey and baboon can 
exercise and live its own free life in the open 
trees, it becomes a really clean animal with fur 

_ and body in fine condition. 

Outside the disagreeable characters of the old 
folks Martin found that the average monkey or 
baboon really led very pleasant lives. They 
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played tag through the trees; ate and slept at 
regular times, bathed in the waterholes and 
basked in the sunshine. Sometimes when a 
leopard or other meat-eating animal charged in 
and captured one of the appetising babies there 
was a horrible hand-to-hand fight. Members 
of the monkey tribes were not cowards. A big 
monkey or baboon would put up a terrific 
battle for its young. 

Not only Martin Johnson, but other travellers 
in Africa have reported cases where the maraud- 
ing cat has been almost torn to pieces by the 
tree folk. 

Speaking of monkey fights, nothing can 
possibly compare with the terrific strength and 
ferocity of the big apes when they are aroused. 

Carl Akeley, Martin Johnson’s close friend 
and his companion in Africa, met several huge 
gorillas west and south of Lake Victoria, ical in 
the mountains of central Africa. 

He was climbing in gorilla country one day 
when he heard a terrific roar. The next instant 
all was still as death. The jungle about the 
little party might have been empty of life. Not 
a leaf moved in the still sultry air. 
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Then came the roar again, almost directly 
above the white man. He braced himself, gun 
in hand and looked up. He had to be prepared 
to jump aside in case the gorilla attacked. 
There was a deep chasm directly behind him, 
on the edge of which were only a few trees to 
which he could cling if he started to slip. 

The next sign of the beast was a sort of 
crashing rush along the side of the mountain 
for a few yards, then back again—all just above 
where Akeley stood ready. The vegetation 
swayed, but there was no sight of the massive 
body within. 

Then another roar. The time had come for 
action. If the gorilla saw fit to charge he might 
carry half the party over the edge of the cliff. 
So taking aim at the last point in which the 
foliage had moved Akeley pulled the trigger of 
his heavy .475. 

Thunder of the gun was broken by the crash 
that followed. Not eight feet from where the 
white man stood landed, half rolling and half 


| falling, a huge shaggy body weighing between 
| 300 and 400 pounds! It was a full-grown 
' gorilla, stone dead, shot through the heart. 
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This gorilla is now mounted in the American 
Museum of Natural History in New York. One 
look at it and you can understand why Carl 
Akeley, when writing of the day he killed it, 
exclaimed: ‘‘I have never had a more thrilling 
experience in my life!” 


CHAPTER XVI 
GIRAFFES AND OSTRICHES 


"THESE two grotesque creatures gave Martin 
Johnson some of the best animal pictures 

he ever made. And while neither was as 
_ dangerous as the lion or elephant they brought 
him many an exciting moment. 

Giraffes live on the open plains of Africa. 
_ This seems to be a great mistake for no flesh is 
' more appetizing to the lion or the leopard than 
| that of the giraffe. Even the natives like it. 
| And few animals are easier for the big cats to 
capture than the ungainly long-necked fellow 
| who has to drink by spreading his legs apart and 
lowering his head nearly twenty feet into the 
| water. 
| “JT remember one day near noon,’’ said 
i Martin, ‘‘we came on a dying giraffe. His 
) neck was broken and twisted almost under him. 
| Up the poor creature’s back was a series of 
| wounds.” 
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It was clear what had happened. At the 
waterhole nearby the giraffe had been drinking. 
While its head was lowered a lion had sprung 
out of the brush, landed squarely on the poor 
creature’s back, and literally clawed its way 
forward until it could reach its neck and snap it. 

My friend, Fred Patterson, found a live 
‘ giraffe last summer with a broken neck. Ap- 
parently the lion that had crippled it had been 
driven off just before the kill, and the giraffe 
recovered! 

For food the giraffe likes to browse on the 
tender shoots near the tops of trees. This may 
explain why nature has given it such a long 
neck. It goes about in herds of from five to 
twenty-five animals, all shy and forever on 
their guard against lions against which they 
have no defense. Its legs are much shorter 
than its neck. Its markings divide it into two 
classes: one in which the curious stencil-like 
skin design is on a black background, the other 
of black on a yellowish brown background. 

One of the strangest things about a giraffe is 
that it has no way of crying out. Even when in 
its death agony it cannot make a single sound! 
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A CIGAR FOR THE CurEF. 


This ‘‘King” had nine wives. The favorite stands by his side. 
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One day Martin came on a mother giraffe 
with her child. The young one was very curious 
to see what the two-legged animals were. It 
trotted back and forth and started up towards 
the camera. Any other animal in the animal 
world would have cried out, barked, or screamed 
a warning. But all the poor giraffe mother 
could do was to run up and down in a nervous 
agony hoping the baby giraffe would follow 
her. Finally the little creature got the scent 
of the man and scurried away at full gallop 
to its parent. 

The natives find the meat of the giraffe 
tender and juicy. They kill them for their skins 
as well as for the flesh. By taking off the body 
hide in a large cylinder and cutting it in a spiral 
they make a long durable whip. Boers of South 
Africa use these giraffe whips in driving their 
oxen. 

However, the principal reason an African 
native kills a giraffe is for the hair out of its tail. 
The natives think necklaces and wristlets of 
braided giraffe hair bring good luck. 

In this connection Martin told me the 
following incident 
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““Once twenty giraffe got bogged in a swamp. 
They couldn’t move in any direction, not even 
to escape when some kindly white men came up 
to try and rescue them. The white men tried 
to haul the long-legged beasts out but failed. 
A few days later some natives came along but 
did not harm the giraffes, taking care to cut the 
tail off every animal for the purpose of making 
amulets of the hair.” 

Many curious stories are told of the handicap 
the long neck is to a giraffe. I remember an 
engineer who had been to Africa spoke of his 
trip on the little railway that ran up from 
Mombasa to Nairobi. 

He said: ‘‘We were cruising along just before 
sunrise one morning when the locomotive 
rounded a curve and frightened a group of 
giraffe that were feeding near the track. One 
fellow who must have been nearly twenty feet 
tall galloped blindly towards the telegraph line. 
In his terror he did not see the thin wire. It 
caught him just under the chin. His whole 
body seemed to swing up in the air and he fell 
to the ground with a crash. The train was 
stopped to give the passengers a look at the 
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strange animal. When we reached him he was 
dead, his neck having been broken by the wire.’’ 

Another African traveller told me that he had 
come on a giraffe sound asleep. ‘‘I first thought 
he was dead,” he said. “I had been picking 
my way carefully through some brush and trees 
after a lion which I thought I had seen. Around 
the trunk of a large tree I came unexpectedly on 
the body of a giraffe bolt upright. My eyes 
followed the long neck upward. I was astonished 
to see the animal’s chin rest in the crotch of a 
tree. Apparently he had gone to sleep, and 
was using this means for supporting the weight 
of his long neck. Not having the heart to shoot 
the gentle creature I prodded him with the butt 
of my gun. He came to life in an instant. I 
dodged behind a tree so that he would not attack 
me with his forefeet, his one means of defense. 
After one terror-stricken moment he turned and 
crashed away through the undergrowth.”’ 

I asked what would happen if the giraffe 
caught its chin in the crotch. 

‘“‘He’d die in short order,’ came the prompt 
response. 

One of the most interesting things about a 
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giraffe is the fact that at times it is said to make 
friends with elephants. The natives told Martin 
Johnson of having seen several giraffes and 
elephants living together as though they were 
blood brothers. The elephants are so large that 
lions leave them alone. Likewise the giraffes 
seem to have a certain acuteness of perception 
that is often of service to the elephants. So 
there is a mutual help that makes the friendship 
well worth while. 

Martin told me about one day having seen a 
herd of giraffe that did not see him. Suddenly 
the bull leader of the herd stepped out in front 
and began waving his nose back and forth until 
he got the scent of human beings. Then, 
without moving he began to swish his tail back 
and forth at a great rate though there were no 
flies in sight. 

Afterward Boculy, Martin’s guide, said: 
“White man, did you notice how that big bull 
spoke to his friends?’”’ 

“No, Boculy, I didn’t know a giraffe could 
make a sound.” 

“He can’t, Bwana Piccer. He talks by 
swishing his tail.” 
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“After that,”’ said Martin, ‘‘I noticed every 
time we scared up any giraffes they seemed to 
be signalling to each other with their little short 
bushy tails just as the natives believe.” 

I noticed that Martin often used to speak 
about ostriches at the same time he was telling 
me stories about giraffes. I finally gathered 
that he thought of the two together because 
both were tall, ungainly, out-of-place animals 
that seemed to have no particular reason for 
existing at all. 

The ostrich has two great advantages over 
the giraffe. He can make a noise and he can 
defend himself. 

“One night,” said Martin, ‘‘we were sitting 
by our campfire swapping yarns about our 
hunting experiences. With me was a man who 
had not been in Africa before. Suddenly 
through the darkness we heard a strange sound: 

‘*“ Boom-Boom-Boom-m-m!’ 

‘‘ ‘What’s that?’ whispered the tenderfoot, 
agog at once. 

“T asked him what he thought it was. 

‘*Natives?’ 

‘Well, he guessed all kinds of things from 
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ghosts to savages. But it never occurred to 
him that it could be an animal. What he was 
listening to was the common night sound of the 
ostrich: boom-boom-boom. The best way to 
describe the noise is to compare it with that of 
a gigantic bullfrog, only much louder and 
deeper.” 

The ostrich is not an attractive animal. Ina 
good many ways he is stupid and silly and very 
much of a clown. However, he doesn’t hide 
his head in the sand as he is supposed to do. 
That belief arose from his habit of shovelling 
water up with his bill which he plunges into 
small puddles. 

One day Martin was driving along through 
the jungle over an old game trail when several 
ostriches started up beside the trail. Not 
satisfied with the view they were getting, one 
after another dashed across the road to get a 
better look at the strange animal that was 
snorting along ridden by several two legged 
animals. Heavy rains had filled the road with 
mud holes. As each ostrich crossed, craning 
his long neck in the direction of the motor truck, 
he stepped in one of the muddy holes, his feet 
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flew out from under him, and he landed with a 
huge splash in the muck. 

“We laughed so hard at. the crazy sight that 
we finally had to stop the car,” said Martin. 

Yet under ordinary circumstances the ostrich 
is a very vain and pompous bird. It struts 
about as if it owned the universe. 

As a matter of fact, an ostrich does own a 
good deal of it because other animals are very 
careful not to offend him. When he wants to 
drink he takes the shortest road to the nearest 
waterhole. He marches through herds of zebra 
or wildebeests that happen to be around him 
and does not wait for them to get out of the way. 
They move quickly enough, dodging to right 
and left. If one dallies or happens not to see the 
ostrich, the big bird raises his heavy foot and 
lets drive with a slashing blow that can rip the 
zebra’s hide open clean across the shoulder. 

When ostriches are kept on farms for the 
collection of their plumes the men who handle 
them must be very careful about being kicked. 
The great thing to learn is that the ostrich can 
kick only in front. As a result the ostrich 
farmer always approaches him from the rear. 
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To quiet the bird a hood is put down over his 
head by means of a long bamboo rod. This 
hood is simply a small black cotton cap that fits 
over beak and eyes and is tied well down on the 
wriggling neck. Once the ostrich is so blinded 
he gives up; he becomes perfectly quiet and docile 
and lets himself be handled without resistance. 

This method of handling the ostrich was 
learned from the natives. To capture a wild 
ostrich they fix a cone of bark near where the 
ostrich is feeding. Inside the cone they put the 
sticky gum of a tree. On top of the gum they 
put a little green stuff which they know the 
ostrich likes. So when the bird has eaten down 
to the sticky gum the cone becomes fast to his 
head and he is blinded. 

Natives use ostrich plumes on their spears 
and shields as decorations. The greatest war- 
riors and the chiefs mark their rank by a special 
design worked out from these ornaments. 

I asked Martin if the eggs were good to eat. 

“T should say they are!’’ he exclaimed. 
“And the best thing about them is that you 
don’t have to bother to open many of them. 
One egg makes a good meal for a family. It 
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weighs over three pounds and can be scrambled 
or boiled just like a hen’s egg. Hardboiled it is 
opened with an axe and served in slices as big 
as a man’s hand.”’ 

The ostrich is just as foolish about his eggs 
as he is about everything else. The hen ostrich 
makes her nest by scratching a large hole out of. 
sand and gravel. The little wall she forms this 
way prevents her eggs from rolling out. When 
about a dozen eggs have ‘been laid several hens 
take turns sitting on the nest. So far so good. | 

The trouble is that they don’t seem to have 
any sense about when to stop. They go right 
on laying eggs in the same nest until it gets so 
full that it is very uncomfortable to sit upon. 
So the rooster ostrich comes along and tries to 
improve matters by kicking some of the eggs 
out of the nest. But this doesn’t discourage 
the hens. They go right on and lay more eggs! 
And the rooster kicks more eggs out of thenest! 

“T have seen nests surrounded by a dozen 
broken shells,’ said Martin. Johnson, “as a 
result of this crazy behavior.” 

Meanwhile the African natives often discover 
the nest and steal some of the eggs. Also 
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hyenas come along and steal more eggs.’ In 
fact, it’s a wonder that any little ostriches are 
ever born. But somehow or other a few eggs 
finally do hatch out, as much by the scorching 
heat of the African sun as by the attention of the 
hens! And the tribe of ostriches goes on, 
though decreasing gradually. It is only a 
question of time before the wild ostrich becomes 
extinct. 

Now comes some more idiotic ostrich behavior. 
The little ostriches have long weak legs and can 
scarcely walk. Yet the parents nearly always 
get absent-minded and wander off without 
paying any attention to them. As a result, 
many are killed by wild game and many are 
eaten as delicious tidbits by lions or cats that 
happen to be passing. 

““Once,’’ said Martin Johnson, ‘“‘I came on a 
group of twelve big ostriches accompanied by 
at least one hundred poor little ostriches of 
which they took not the slightest notice. The 
big birds looked like a lot of rich tourists pre- 
tending they didn’t have any connection with 
the ragamuffins that were following them about.” 

It is quite true that an ostrich will eat almost 
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anything. Martin told me of a big bird that 
died in a zoo. When its keeper opened its 
stomach to see if he could find some of the 
things that had been missing, he uncovered 
more than twenty pounds of iron, lead, copper, 
zinc, stone, wire, and other articles. Several 
keys that had been lost were found. 

When wild ostriches saw a moving picture 
camera they seemed to think that the three- 
legged beast (the camera was standing on its 
tripod) was just another sort of ostrich! 

Yet efforts to fool an ostrich in this way have 
always failed. A hunter once dressed himself 
up to look like one of the big birds. He padded 
out his shoulders in the form of a big egg- 
shaped body. Then he held in his hand a 
padded stick with a hump on its end that looked 
like an ostrich head. A photograph of him in 
disguise from a distance of fifty yards could not 
be told from the real thing. 

Yet the moment he got in sight of a herd of 
ostriches they seemed to know that he was not 
one of them. They did show curiosity, prancing 
up for a look at the intruder. But the moment 
they got a good squint at him their fright was 
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apparently much worse than could be caused by 
a real enemy. Possibly their feeling might be 
compared with that of a lion-hunter who when 
armed will stand his ground in the face of a 
raging lion; but who shrieks in fear when 
pursued by a lion that comes into his dreams. 

The ostriches behaved exactly this way: that 
is, they were just as terrified by the imitation 
ostrich as if they had had a nightmare; and 
they fled at top speed until out of sight. 

However, I believe and so do others that such 
a device could be made successful if studied 
out carefully and the motions of the birds 
imitated with skill. 

I know that when I was living with the 
Eskimos of North Greenland I saw them lie on 
the ice and imitate a seal so well that they could 
crawl up to within a few feet of an animal and 
stab it with their hunting knives! But when 
an eskimo does this trick he takes a long time 
in the crawling; on the way to the seal he lies 
down and raises his head, pretends to scratch 
himself with his flipper and so on. Thus the 
Seal is sure that it is only a friend playing about 
on the ice. 


CHAPTER XVII 
CLOSE TO DEATH 


O of the greatest dangers that Martin 
Johnson faced in his African years were 
the rhinoceros and elephant. Of course both 
these animals were so big that they could be 
easily seen; and as neither one could run at high 
speed escape was easier than from buffalo and 
lions. But when the Johnsons planted sweet 
potatoes and vegetables about their place at 
Lake Paradise the elephants used the garden 
almost as much as the party did! Also the 
rhinoceros infested the brush country both 
around Lake Paradise and around the various 
waterholes, and often charged the party without 
warning. a” 
The great danger of the rhinoceros was in 
coming upon him suddenly. A rhino waked 
out of a sound sleep will often charge without 


looking to see whether he has anything to charge 
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or not. Once Martin saw one charge a tree 
head-on! 

One morning Martin went out of his tent 
soon after daybreak for a look at some big 
rhinoceros that he heard fighting and running 
along nearby. There was a baby rhino along 
which kept whining as he tried to keep up with 
his parents. Presently the whole group dis- 
appeared into the thicket. 

After breakfast Martin and two of his men 
went out for a look. 

“T thought we might get some good pictures,” 
he told me. “Also I wanted to be sure that the 
animals were clear when we took our cameras 
down to the nearby waterhole. 

““My two men, Saunderson and Furber, went 
into the bushes to look for tracks. All of a 
sudden I heard a scream. Then two shots— 
then more screams; then another shot and more 
screams.” 

It was a terrible moment. Martin knew that 
one of his men had been attacked. Without 
thinking of his own life he plunged into the 
bushes. A lion or a leopard could easily have 
sprung upon him and killed him before he might 
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have fired. But he thought only of saving his 
friend. 

He soon came on a scene that turned him 
sick. There was Saunderson, a fine young 
Englishman, stretched out on the ground, 
apparently dead. The poor fellow’s clothing 
was torn and drenched with blood. 

“T first thought he had gone,” he added. 
“But when we raised him up we saw that his 
worst wounds were in his legs. His thigh was 
ripped bare to the bone. Heavy bruises across 
his hips made me believe that his hip was 
broken.”’ 

They carried Saunderson back to camp. 
Luckily the cook still had hot water left over 
from tea. Martin washed the victim’s wounds 
with his own hands and filled them with per 
manganate. After a bit Saunderson recovered 
enough to talk: 

“T nearly stepped on the old female. She 
had been lying down in the grass. I stumbled 
and fell across her. Before I could recover my 
balance she whirled about and was after me 
with her long horns. I managed to pick up 
my rifle. I got in two shots but they glanced 
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off her thick skull. She cameagain. This time 
she knocked the gun out of my hand and gored 
me.” 

Poor Saunderson died a few weeks later. 

Incidentally, this wasn’t Saunderson’s first 
encounter with a rhino. Not long before he had 
been asleep in his tent when an old cow rhinoc- 
eros had stuck her head in through the fly in the 
middle of the night. 

“‘T waked up when I heard her puffing away 
in surprise,’ said Saunderson. “I thought I 
was having a nightmare. Her face was pretty 
terrible looking in the faint moonlight that 
filtered through the canvas. 

‘““When she drew back a bit I knew that she 
didn’t like my looks either. I had to act 
quickly. My rifle was under the cot but there 
wasn’t time to get it out; besides it was in its 
case. 

“T did the only thing I could think of: I 
kicked the old lady in the face!” | 
Luckily Saunderson didn’t wait to see what 
her next move would be. In a single dive he 
went out through the back of the tent sliding 
under its edge and rolling to one side as quickly 
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as he could. With a terrific snort the rhino was 
after him. She not only charged through the 
whole tent but carried it away on her nose! 
For some time her wild stamping and snorting 
fury could be heard down among the woods 
while she fought the white ‘‘ghost” that had 
hold of her horns and wouldn’t let go! 

Another time a bad accident happened near 
Mt. Kenya, a mountain which rises above the 
great Riff valley that goes through Central 
Africa. 

The safari had established its camp near the 
mountain for a week. On the night before the 
accident members of the party were sitting about 
in shelter hoping to get a shot at a lion. One 
of the party got a bad cold that night and fear- 
ing pneumonia decided to stay in camp the next 
day while the others were off hunting. 

The invalid walked out of the camp a little 
way next afternoon. Suddenly he was attacked 
without warning by a huge rhino. The beast 
caught its victim with its horns and threw him 
high into the air among some trees. Then he 
trod on the body until all semblance of life had 
gone out! 
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Still another time Martin Johnson was startled | 
when one of the boys ran into camp and cried 
out: 

“Humadi killed by rhino.” 

It looked as if another tragedy had occurred. 
Seizing his rifle and yelling to the native cook 
to put on hot water Martin ran after the boy. 
He came presently to one of the porters lying 
on the ground close to camp. The fellow was 
bleeding from flesh wounds and badly bruised. — 

To Martin’s surprise the other natives did 
not take the accident seriously. When the 
wounded man was carried in they laughed and 
jeered at him as if it was his own fault. After 
treating the native Martin made inquiries. He 
then learned that the black had been knocked 
down and stamped on by a baby rhinoceros. It — 
seemed that the natives thought an African who 
could not take care of himself against an infant 
was a pretty poor hunter! 

I asked Martin Johnson what kind of an 
animal the rhinoceros was. ‘‘He’s a born | 
grouch,”’ he said. 

In fact the rhino isn’t a sociable animal in any 
sense. He never goes around in a herd. Occa- 
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Lumbwa warriors in Tanganyika surround big lions and spear them! A dangerous 
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sionally he travels with another rhinoceros or 
with his young; but even then he is always 
quarrelling and complaining. His one instinct 
seems to be to fight. No matter what he hears 
or sees he charges before he investigates. This 
is suicidal because many white hunters have had 
to kill a rhinoceros to save their own lives. 

An interesting thing about the rhino is its 
“tick’’ birds. These are small birds that roost 
on his back picking away at the lice which 
always inhabit his thick hairy hide. The minute 
any one comes around to disturb the rhinoceros 
the tick birds begin to hop off and on and 
screech a warning. In this way they act as a 
guard for the old scoundrels. 

Sometimes the rhino’s disposition to row with 
any other creature that comes his way gets him . 
into trouble. | 

There was the case of a rhinoceros who waded 
into one of the African rivers for a bath and a 
drink. He was splashing around enjoying him- 
self when along came a big crocodile. 

Naturally the crocodile felt that he was being 
intruded upon. As usual the rhino did his best 
to charge the crocodile the minute he saw it; 
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but the water made his movements slow. The 
crocodile, using his long tail, switched about so 
suddenly that he was able to nab the rhino 
by his hind leg before the big quadruped could 
get at him. From then on it was only a case of 
the crocodile keeping his iron grip. When the 
rhino swung at him he simply yanked the big 
water reptile away from his own horn. Finally 
the rhino was reduced to complete exhaustion and 
fell on his side in the river, ultimately drowning. 

As a matter of fact a great deal of the ferocity 
of a rhino is made up of pure stupidity. The 
old fellows have the habit of charging because 
they have very few natural enemies. As they 
do not see very well they find it a good plan to 
run in the direction of a new and disturbing 
smell. The animal that causes it sees the rhino 
coming and simply gets out of the way. 

Towards the end of his last expedition in 
Africa Martin Johnson learned that it was by 
no means always necessary to shoot a rhino to 
save his life. If he and his black boys jumped 
and yelled when the rhino charged, the ugly old 
beast would usually swerve and go snorting off 
in another direction. 
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Once Carl Akeley went to the edge of a river r 
to photograph some crocodiles. He had left his 
gun with his boy some hundreds of yards away. 
Just as he reached the river bank he heard a 
crashing of bushes behind him and found him- 
self facing a rhino charging him at full speed. 

There was nothing to do and no place to go. 
The river behind him was infested with man- 
eating crocodiles and the rhino was coming along 
the only trail by which Akeley could escape. 
So he just stood his ground and stared at the 
rhino, abusing it at the top of his lungs by calling 
it all sorts of names. Suddenly the rhino drew 
up to a halt, looked foolish and swung about in 
retreat. 

One big idiot of a rhino charged a train when 
the railway up to Nairobi was first finished. 
The engineer put on speed and tried to escape. 
But the beast struck one of the middle cars and 
nearly threw it off the track. The rhino was 
staggered and sank to his knees; but after a 
moment he rose, shook his head and trotted off 
as if satisfied he had given the enemy something 
to remember! 

Martin Johnson’s great guide in his African 
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hunting was Boculy, a tall black who had a 
superhuman ability to follow the trail of an 
elephant herd. 

Boculy always said that if the elephants were 
missing it was always because of the white man 
or rain, or because the ‘‘Great Spirit’’ chose it to 
beso. He had a great way of walking along and 
talking to himself about animals. He would 
stop and look at an elephant track, and pointin 
the direction he thought the animal might have 
gone. He would pick up a twig or a leaf and 
figure out from it just how big the elephant was 
and what he was doing, eating or looking for a 
place to sleep, all the while talking his thoughts 
out loud. 

Some of the narrowest escapes Martin had 
were from elephants he was trying to photograph. 
One day he saw a huge animal with a pair of the 
most beautiful tusks that had ever come to his 
notice. 

“‘T knew I should have to get a picture of that 
fellow!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘So I set the camera 
up closer to him than I should.”’ 

Just then there grazed out of the woods behind 
the bull leader a whole herd of about a dozen 
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more elephants, big and little. But by this 
time Martin was ready to turn the crank. He 
couldn’t bring himself to do the prudent thing 
and take his camera closer to a tree that he 
might climb in case the animals charged. 

When the old bull caught sight of the white 
man he grew suspicious at once. An elephant 
often reasons as well as a human being. He 
knew that with the two-legged creatures around 
there was likely to be trouble. So he moved up 
until he got the scent, followed, of course by ~ 
the whole herd. As the other elephants also 
caught the scent they became more and more 
nervous and closed up on their leader ready to 
follow his example. 

Even now it was not too late for Martin to 
retreat. He had a clear field behind him and his 
gun bearer muttered that they had better run 
right away. In justice to the black boy it must 
_be said that he had the courage to stick by his 
master. 

Suddenly the bull elephant concluded that the 
danger was great enough to attack. His huge 
ears went out and he began to swing his trunk 
to and fro the way an elephant does when he is 
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working himself into a rage. Also he trotted 
forward a few steps, stopped and backed as if 
trying out the man to see if Martin would really 
run. 

Then he charged. With his massive feet 
plunging the hard ground he came on, followed by 
the entire herd. There was no mistaking that 
they meant business either. Angry snorts and 
crowding bodies showed that it was an attack 
in dead earnest. 

By this time it was too late. Martin couldn’t 
have reached and climbed a tree even if he had 
chosen to run. So he calmly did the only other 
thing he could do. He signaled for the bull 
elephant to be shot and kept on cranking! 

Such supreme courage is without parallel in 
the history of making motion pictures. There 
was sure death bearing down upon Martin and 
he had the grit to keep his lens trained on the 
wild beast determined to kill him and to keep 
cranking. 

Just before the bull reached Martin a shot 
rang out. The ivory tusks gleamed in the sun 
as the monster went thundering down to earth 
only a few feet from the camera. Dismayed 
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by their leader’s death the other elephants 
swerved and charged off into the forest, trumpet- 
ing and crowding with panic as they fled. 

Martin found on this and other occasions that 
the elephant’s eyesight was far different from 
that of the rhino. The elephant can usually 
see distinctly at distances up to 100 yards. 
Cari Akeley reports having been charged by an 
elephant from a point over 250 yards away. 

The trouble is, as the latter points out, that 
most people who have seen elephants judge the 
eyesight of the animals from the fact that they 
don’t attack as a lion or rhino might; and that 
therefore they don’t see the hunter. 

The truth probably is that the elephant is 
not interested in moving things. He doesn’t 
have to fear attack from other animals. He 
doesn’t try to kill anything because he is not a 
meat eater. He is having a perfectly good time 
with his own kind, and therefore just as soon let 
other beings go their own way. 

There is no debate, however, about the 
elephant’s ability to smell. He has the finest 
nose in the world, as well as the longest. 
' Moreover he can stand still without making a 
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sound and wave his nose around in every 
direction until he catches the scent which he is 
wondering about. 

But this isn’t the only thing he uses his trunk 
for. Martin told me about the power of it by 
describing how he had seen an elephant pull a 
full-grown tree several inches in circumference 
up by its roots and swing it around as if it had 
been a light switch! The elephant also pulls 
grass with his trunk, drinks with it, and squirts 
mud or dust over his body when he is hot. He 
even fights with it when his tusks will not serve 
his purpose. 

Both in Africa and India elephants have 
charged the railway trains, but with far more 
disastrous results than when the rhino attacked. 
One struck a locomotive going head on at high 
speed—both the elephant and the engine were 
going fast. The elephant was killed instantly 
and the locomotive weighing 60 tons was 
thrown clear off the track! 


CHAPTER XVIII 
MARTIN JOHNSON—LION HUNTER 


HERE is nothing more disgusting to me 

than the slaughter of animals for the sake 

of sport,’’ Martin told me when I asked him about 
his lion hunting. 

Yet I knew by the tales of others that many 
times he faced charging lions, often standing at 
the crank of his movie camera until the infuriated 
beast was literally upon him. But few men can 
shoot quicker or straighter than Martin Johnson, 
though it was always his preference to have 
someone else do the shooting, if possible. 

Once Martin spent the night in a pit waiting 
to get a lion that had been marauding among 
the natives’ cattle. Soon after dark he sighted 
a big fellow by moonlight and shot it at close 
range. As it was dangerous to leave the pit he 
let his prey lie where it fell. 

He saw no more lions that night. At dawn 
he dozed off. He was awakened by a slight 
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sound nearby and found himself looking into the 
face of the lion which he had shot but had only 
wounded. With a swiftness and accuracy born 
of long practice Martin shot “‘from his hip”’ and 
knocked the beast over before it could spring. 

It is difficult to get Martin to tell about his 
own exploits with lions. He declares that some 
of the most exciting lion stories are about 
amateur hunters who have not been familiar 
enough with the habits of the lions to keep out 
of trouble. 

For instance, an Englishman was once deter- 
mined to kill a lion during a brief visit to 
Tanganyika. He realized that if he went out 
on a hunt it might be some days before he could 
be sure to land one of the big cats. So he had 
himself driven by car into the lion country. He 
had one of his native boys kill a zebra on the 
way, which was to be used for “‘bait.”” - 

On arrival at what seemed a likely spot the 
Englishman dumped his zebra on the ground, 
had his men dig a pit about four feet by six and 
then ordered his party to leave and come back 
in the morning. One native stayed with him 
as a lookout. 
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That night the hunter crept down into the 
pit under a pile of brush which had been placed 
over the topasa blind. Through this brush pile 
_a hole had been cut just large enough for the 
black boy to stick his head through and keep an 
eye on the dead zebra. The Englishman then 
settled down to wait. . 

Hour after hour he sat there with his rifle 
ready waiting for a shot. Several times he 
thought he heard the breathing of lions about 
and their soft padded footsteps. Their roars in 
the forest nearby showed that they had smelled 
the zebra and were no doubt coming up to feed 
on it. But the black boy who stood looking 
out the hole said nothing. Once the native 
trembled as if cold but he made no reply to the 
Englishman’s questions as to whether he was 
all right. 

Finally the white man dozed off. It was 
morning when he awoke. To his annoyance 
the native was still standing peering out of the 
hole, having reported nothing throughout the 
night. 

“You mean to say you didn’t once see any 
lions?’’ he asked angrily. 
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But the boy did not reply. 

Whereupon the Englishman in a fury seized 
the lad and whirled him about to give him a piece 
of his mind for being so stupid when he knew 
there had been lions nearby and that probably 
many had been feeding on his zebra’s body 
throughout the night. The next moment, to 
his horror, he found himself face to face with 
the decapitated body of his boy. A lion had 
come up and bitten the native’s head cleanly off! 

One of the most terrible things that ever 
happened in the Lion Country was the grue- 
some experience of two men who had been 
shackled together. They were prisoners from 
the North of Africa who had been condemned 
to death by local authority. Despite the fact 
that steel bonds and a chain held them they 
had managed to escape from prison and got out 
of the town before daylight. 

When the pair reached open country they 
struggled along side by side during the night. 
In daylight they slept. Suddenly in the dark- 
ness they were set upon by a huge lion. Un- 
armed and weak they were powerless to drive 
him off. The lion took his time. Like a 
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fastidious cannibal he looked the two terrified 
men over, walking around and around them until 
he could decide which was the more appetizing 


of the two. When he had made up his mind he 


killed one man with a blow of his mighty paw 
and proceeded to sit down and eat him. When 
he came to the ring around the leg of his victim 
his appetite seemed to be appeased. He laid 
down and went sound asleep. 

Instantly the other poor wretch who had been 
pretending to be dead got quietly to his feet 
and escaped into the woods. He hid himself in 
a cave which he barricaded against wild animals © 
and there he was finally recaptured by the 
police. But when the authorities heard what a 
frightful experience he had undergone and 
pictured his agony while he watched his friend 
being devoured mouthful by mouthful he was 
released. 

While I was writing this book Martin re- 
minded me about Paul Rainey who created a 
great sensation in the United States by the 
animal pictures he brought back twenty years 
ago from the very country in which Martin 
himself did such wonderful things later on. 
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Rainey used both horses and dogs to round up 
lions. He took with him a few natives from 
time to time to dispatch the lion in case he 
would not round up, and to help drive the beast 
toward the camera. 

One day Rainey’s dogs rounded up a lion 
under a big tree. But before he could get close 
to the animal he saw two of his native black boys 
dash across a small clearing right up to the lion 
which was lashing his tail with fury. 

It was easy to.see that the natives were 
excited by the prospect of killing a lion. Both 
were young lads. This was their chance to 
prove themselves men by slaying a lion single- 
handed. Yet such an exhibition of daring as 
they now showed was well-nigh incredible. 
Even a man with the largest size repeating rifle 
would scarcely care to run towards a full-grown 
live lion. Probably no other animal alive has 
the capacity for the terrific punishment that the 
lion has. Half a dozen shots might strike him 
in a vital spot and still fail to stop his charge. | 
Yet the two black boys with no protection save 
their light shields were running towards him at 
full tilt. 
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Rainey admitted that his heart stood still. 
He would have shot if he could but the two 
boys were immediately between him and the 


lion. He was just as likely to hit one of them 


as hit the lion; and if he wounded the lion he 


might bring them into even more terrible danger 
than they were in already. 

Suddenly, at a distance of about twenty feet 
one of the boys let drive with his spear. It 
flew swiftly through the air, sunshine glinting 
from its polished blade. But it missed its mark 
and burried its point deeply in the thick tree 
trunk behind the lion. 

Instantly both boys stopped. There remained 


- but one slender spear between them and horrible 
death. At this moment the lion gave vent to a 


terrific roar, blood-curdling in its intensity. It 
was as if he cried: ‘I had a mind to let you 
young devils go free, but now that you have 
dared attack me I am going to eat you both!” 

Then the lion charged. In great bounds he 
covered the short distance between him and 
the two black boys in far less time than it takes 
to tell. He sprang. His massive body hurtled 
through the air, thick powerful legs outstretched 
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and sharp claws extended to their utmost. His 
mouth was wide open, baring long white fangs 
that were capable of severing a zebra’s spinal 
column in one crunching bite. Truly he was a 
sight to make the bravest heart stop beating. 

Now this is the point of the story: The black 
boys had not for one instant lost their nerve. 
When the lion sprang they crouched down right 
in his path holding up between them their fragile 
shields so that he could not tell exactly where 
their bodies were. And at the moment when his 
dreadful claws should have been stripping their 
flesh from its bones, both stepped neatly aside 
while the one with the spear thrust it quickly 
upwards. The lion impaled himself squarely 
on the blade which penetrated clean through his 
body. To the astonishment and relief of Paul 
Rainey the huge beast fell stone dead at the 
foot of his youthful conquerors! 

Natives defend themselves from lions by 
hunting in large parties using spears or poisoned 
arrows. Many traps and pitfalls have been 
devised, but a lion can jump so high and climb 
even a substantial wall so readily that such 
devices are not successful. 
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One trouble with living near these ferocious 
animals is that a person can never tell what a 
lion is going to do. Not so long ago a Dutch 


-colonist came home to his lonely cabin and 


found a lion in his front yard. His wife had 


_ been sitting at the front door in the heat of the 


day with her children around her, when the 


beast came and lay down in the shade right in 
_ front of her. 


The poor woman was paralyzed with fear. 
But fortunately the cries of the children attracted 


_ the attention of the husband who happened to 
be around the side of the house at the moment. 


Luckily he saw the lion before the lion saw him. 
He stole to the back window through which he 
was able to reach his gun. He laid the barrel 


on the window-sill and drew a bead on the lion. 
The terrible part of it was that the lion’s head 


was just barely visible between the body of his 
wife and one of the children at her side. The 
father was afraid to fire lest he kill one of his — 
own family. 

The lion, attracted by the smell of human 
flesh, began to creep forward to attack. The 
child next its mother leaned toward her in a 
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panic. This gave the man his chance. He 
pulled his trigger with less than half an inch to 
spare between his line of sight and the child’s 
head. But he made a perfect shot. He killed 
the lion without so much as touching the child. 

One day Martin Johnson’s friend, Carl Akeley, 
came to him and said: ‘Martin, what’s your 
idea of a lion?”’ 

As Carl Akeley had seen many a lion and was 
looked upon as one of the greatest wild animal 
authorities of the world, Martin wondered what 
he meant by the question. 

“T don’t know,” Martin told him, ‘except 
that there are few animals that are more 
treacherous or ferocious.” 

“And they are always on the war-path?”’ 

“‘So far as I know.” 

Carl Akeley said no more. He seemed to 
have a little private joke of his own. The next 
month he joined Martin Johnson in a short 
expedition down into Tanganyika. This is the 
territory south of Nairobi. It is generally a 
level open country with rolling hills here and 
there and scattered brush. As there are zebra 
in it it is a good country for lions. 
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: When camp was made that night, unusually 
_ big strong barriers of thorn brush were built by 
the natives to protect the draft animals; and 
the fires were kept burning brightly on all sides 
in order that the lions might not attack. 
At dawn next day Akeley called Martin 
- Johnson and asked him to bring his camera and 
_ gun bearers and come with him. 
“TI want to show you something, Martin. 
Perhaps you will change your ideas about lions.” 
The trail—which wasn’t a real trail at all— 
led over a small hollow below the camp, then 
for five miles down the dry bed of a stream, and 
- finally toa narrow ravine. The ravine suddenly 
opened out upon a small valley, grassy and 
dotted with trees. Akeley, who was leading 
the way, constantly cautioned those behind him 
to walk gently. Martin closed up, ready for 
trouble. 
Suddenly Akeley held up his hand. Then he 
pointed. ‘‘There they are,” he whispered. 
Dead ahead a strange and unaccustomed sight 
met the eyes of the explorers. Ranged about 
the centre of the valley were a dozen full-grown 
live lions. Some were asleep. Some were sitting 
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up washing their faces with their paws. Others 
were rolling about or playing. Not one wasina 
bad humor or quarrelling, or in any way looking 
for trouble. 

‘““Get the idea, Martin?”’ whispered Akeley. 
“T don’t think this herd has ever been bothered.” 

Sure enough the lions looked at the white men 
with utter indifference. One old fellow gave a 
low growl as much as to say, “‘I suppose you’re a 
new breed of zebra. You look queer standing 
on your hind legs. But since I’ve been eating 
all night I’m too full to bother with you!”’ 

In great excitement Martin set up his motion 
picture camera and started to crank. Gradually 
the hot sun rose higher in the sky. The day 
was sweltering. The lions grew drowsy. One 
by one they fell asleep. 

When nearly all were snoring away a great 
big fellow came padding out of the brush. He 
looked at his sleeping friends. Then he looked 
at the men gathered around the camera and 
yawned. 

“Then,” said Martin, ‘“‘a thought seemed to 
strike him. He went over and proceeded to 
wake up his friends one by one, as if he thought 
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Live lions in their native haunts are dignified and 
often indifferent unless hungry or disturbed. 
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the joke was for their benefit. They growled 
and angrily snapped back at him with their 
paws. But in a few minutes they were all 
asleep again.” 
_ For four hours the white men stayed there, 
photographing the lions and enjoying their 
antics. ‘“‘You see,’’ said Martin, ‘‘lions are 
just big cats. They look like cats, behave like 
them, and do nearly everything a cat does 
They purr, wave their tails back and forth, 
sharpen their claws on trees, and wash their 
-faces. And,” he added, ‘‘they are just as digni-, 
_ fied and indifferent as a cat when they are not 
hunting.” . 

When the day was gone and the sun had sunk 
- toward the western horizon, Martin put away 
his camera and started back for camp. Not a 
shot had been fired. But he had secured the 
most famous lion moving pictures ever made. 

“T’m glad I had that look at lions undis- 
turbed,”’ he told me, ‘‘because a few days later 
I had to watch lions under entirely different | 
circumstances.” 

He then went on to relate his experiences 
with the Lumbwa warriors, a tribe of natives 
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whose cattle and children are often preyed upon 
by lions. These natives seek the lion in revenge. 
They organize hunts and kill as many as they 
can, calling on their spirits and witch doctors 
to give them power against the beasts. 

Martin fell in with forty Lumbwa warriors in 
war paint out after lions. Their one weapon 
was a long spear which each man held in his 
right hand. Their one defense against the 
lion’s sharp claws which could tear their naked 
flesh to ribbons was a shield of light wood 
covered with hide. Each warrior held his shield 
in his left hand. 

‘““We paused to watch some of the lion 
killings,’ said Martin. “It was a nerve-wrack- 
ing performance.’ : ; 

When a lion was flushed the natives strung 
out in a long circle to surround him. Slowly 
they moved forward holding their spears ready. 
The lion hid in the grass. The natives nearest 
where the ferocious beast had disappeared 
realized that they might be walking into certain 
death. Some hummed strange native songs to 
hearten themselves as they walked toward the 
animal. Soon the lion’s tail could be seen 
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lashing back and forth in fury. Then he 
charged. Instantly the four or five natives 
nearest the man directly in the path of the 
beast dashed to his assistance, screaming threats 
as they went. The native being attacked knelt 
crouching under his small shield. He did not 
shrink from the horrible death that seemed so 
sure. 

When the lion sprang the kneeling native 
hove upward with his spear, impaling the huge 
beast on its sharp point. Then, quick as 
lightning, he flung himself sidewise, dodging 
claws and fangs by a fraction of an inch. 

At the same instant the other natives within 
range hurled their gleaming weapons through 
the air. As the lion landed his quivering body 
suddenly became a gigantic pincushion, the 
pins being a dozen long spears sticking out of 
his flesh. 

‘““The danger was,’”’ said Martin, “that the na- 
tives would not kill the lion at the first attack.”’ 

He meant that the lion sometimes would 
shake the spears loose or manage to dash off 
with one or two hanging to him. Then in his 
wild fury he was more dangerous than ever. 
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But the natives boldly pursued him and 
usually dispatched him within a few minutes 
after the first charge. 

Often the fight did not go so well. Many a 
warrior bore the terrible scars of a lion’s claws. 

At times lions have become so ferocious in 
Africa that the government has had to put a 
bounty on their skins in order to keep them 
down. When the railroad was being built up 
from the coast many natives died. Sometimes 
the lions were able to get their bodies. This 
gave the beast a taste for human flesh which 
could be satisfied only by stealing natives from 
their villages. Many frightful tragedies oc- 
curred before hunters finally drove the blood- 
thirsty beasts back to the plains and jungle. 


CHAPTER XIX 
LOOSE ENDS 


ig is pretty hard to end a book about Martin 

Johnson. The trouble is his story goes on 
and on. And no matter how long you know 
him or how often you see him he still has more 
yarns to spin, more adventures to unfold. 

Moreover, not all these adventures are narrow 
escapes. I think that some of the most enter- - 
taining experiences he has ever had have been 
those in which there was no danger at all. 

For instance, there was the time when he fell 
in with an old black man close to the Abyssinian 
border. 

“Buy of me, Bwana. Buy of me,” wailed 
the black man. 

As the poor native had only a single cow and 
his daughter with him, both skinny and dis- 
couraged, Martin couldn’t see what the old 


fellow had to sell. 
255 
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“You can’t do es Martin told him. 
“You're too poor.” 

“‘T know, Bwana, that’s just why I have to 
sell something. I have no money to go to the 
trader and buy with. I will sell you my cow for 
five shillings or my daughter for two shillings.” 

When Martin recovered from his surprise at 
this strange offer hesaid: ‘‘But why do you ask 
more for your cow than your daughter?”’ 

‘“‘Oh,”’ said the native calmly, “the cow is 
worth more. She gives milk and it takes only 
a little fodder to feed her; while my daughter 
does nothing but complain and it takes meat to 
satisfy her hunger!”’ 

Then there was a time when he saw an old 
lady elephant going along with her child. The 
baby elephant was only a few feet high, a 
comical replica of its mother. 

In the herd were two older brothers, the 
father, and several uncles and aunts. They 
were all in a hurry to get somewhere judging by 
the way they trotted—swinging their trunks 
and puffing. But the baby elephant was 
either too hot or had a pain in its middle. It 
kept dropping back and whining. 
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The mother was furious. She would turn 
around and snort at the little fellow as much as 
to say: ‘‘Now come along here and behave 
yourself!’’ Whereupon one of the old aunts 
would cock her eye at the mother and baby as if 
to add: “I certainly would never let a child 
of mine behave like that!”’ 

Finally the mother got so thoroughly put out 
_ that she walked up to the infant and spanked 
him with her trunk, pounding away with her 
- four foot length of garden hose, so to speak, until 
the little fellow sat down and bawled for mercy. 

But even the spanking wasn’t enough. In 
desperation the mother finally got hold of the 
youngster just as the party was passing a dried- 
up mudhole. Catching him by a hind leg she 
capsized him on his back in the mud, dragged 
him around until he was breathiess with strug- 
gling and then ended the whole performance by 
sucking mud up her trunk and squirting it in 
his face until he could hardly see! From then 
on the baby elephant followed the family 
without further objection. 

Martin told me one day about the time that 
Carl Akeley fought a leopard hand to hand 
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just as Rattray had. Akeley had secured an 
excellent specimen of wart hog which he hoped 
to bring back to America. But hyenas had 
come and stolen the body. Irritated by such 
thievery Akeley determined to get even with 
the hyenas for what they had done. So the 
next time he went by the spot where his specimen 
had lain he kept his eye open for a hyena. 

Sure enough, just as he came up, he saw a 
shadowy form dart in behind a bush. Thinking 
that it must be a hyena he took aim at the 
centre of the bush and fired. This was one of 
the most dangerous things he could have done; 
for, as it so happened, he wounded a leopard 
instead of killing a hyena. As the leopard is a 
cat its treachery and vindictiveness make it far 
more dangerous than any other animal of its 
size. When the big spotted feline emerged* 
Akeley fired twice more, but only one shot 
struck home. He saw then that the leopard was 
only slightly wounded and in an ugly mood to 
attack. 

With waving tail the beast came for him. He 
took aim and pulled the trigger again; but to his 
dismay the gun was empty. 
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There was no use trying to run. Even hada 
tree been nearby the cat could have climbed it 
faster than he could have. He clubbed his 
rifle and faced the leopard as it sprang. When 
the animal struck the rifle was knocked out of 
Akeley’s hand. The leopard’s bared fangs 
reached for his throat. Instinctively the animal 
knew that if he could get the man by his throat 
and then claw at his vitals with his hind feet he 
had two good chances of coming out victor. 

What saved Akeley was the fact that instead 
of getting his throat the leopard’s teeth closed 
on his forearm. A terrific struggle ensued. 
Little by little Akeley managed to pry his right 
arm free of the beast’s terrible teeth. He was 
drenched with blood and it was with only the 
greatest difficulty that he could keep the 
leopard’s sharp claws from tearing the flesh of 
his body to ribbons. Meanwhile, with his left 
hand he managed to get a powerful grip on the 
leopard’s throat. . 

Both man and animal became gradually 
weaker. Akeley fell to his knees. He had a 
horrible fear that this was the end. Surely the 
leopard could now get at him with his claws. 
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But, strange to say, the leopard also had almost 
ceased to struggle. Painfully the man got one 
knee into the animal’s ribs and threw his weight 
upon it. The bone cracked. The leopard re- 
laxed just enough to let him jam his injured arm 
down his throat. With a final gasping snarl 
the creature lay still. Akeley had killed a full- 
grown leopard with his bare hands! 

Apparently one reason that so many tragedies 
have happened from charging animals is the 
panic which naturally strikes a man when a huge 
and infuriated wild beast comes tearing down 
upon him. If the beast can roar, as a lion does, 
the sight is even more paralyzing. 

Martin Johnson in his camera work had 
learned to face charging elephants, rhino, lions 
and so on, and still kept his head. But such 
coolness is rare. 

Once a hunter was riding his horse across the 
plains when a rhino suddenly charged out of the 
grass alongside the trail and made for the horse 
and rider. The man knew that the horse could 
probably outrun the rhino but the poor creature 
became so terrified that it simply couldn’t 
move. With its eyes wide and foam dropping 
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from its mouth the horse stood absolutely still 
while the rhino lumbered up at full gallop. 

A moment later the rhino caught the horse 
on his great horns and literally tossed him intc 
the air. The rider tried t0 get free but was 
thrown to the ground with such force that he 
was knocked senseless. His natives saved him, 
although he was badly torn by the rhino. But 
his horse had been almost gored to pieces. The 
rhino’s horns had at one place gone clear through 
the saddle flap on one side and met the flap on 
the opposite side! 

In direct contrast to the dignity with which 
the lion kills is the malicious ferocity of the 
African buffalo. The lion will knock over his 
victim with one terrific blow of his paw or break 
its neck with a bite of his teeth. But the 
buffalo once aroused will not only kill, but do 
everything possible to crush his victim to a 
pulp. 

One hunter wounded a buffalo and then was 
foolish enough to follow it into the long grass 
while his companion waited outside in case the 
animal emerged. Suddenly there was a shot 
followed by screams. The man in the grass 
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wounded the buffalo again; but he did not stop 
him. The buffalo knocked the man down and 
gored him. The second man tried to shoot, too; 
but due to the thick grass, only succeeded in 
giving the buffalo another slight flesh wound. 
The buffalo promptly chased him up a tree, then 
returned to his first victim and for two hours 
trampled the limp body to shreds. 

Another hunter thought he had killed a 
buffalo when he knocked him down with a shot 
from a high-powered rifle. But as he went up 
to skin the animal the buffalo sprang to his feet, 
charged the hunter and got him squarely on his 
horns. As though the man were a doll the 
buffalo tossed him into the air. The hunter had 
just consciousness enough left to grasp some 
branches overhanging the trail. There he hung 
wounded and bleeding, too weak to haul him- 
self up into the tree and not daring to let himself 
drop. Meanwhile the buffalo charged up and 
down underneath doing his best to tear the 


 hunter’s legs to pieces. Just as the poor wretch 


was about to lose his hold from loss of blood, 
one of his native boys came up and dispatched 
the buffalo. 
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Even the strongest men sometimes get ill. 
_ Martin Johnson is no exception. He is well 
over six feet in his stockings; 190 pounds of 
solid bone and muscle. Yet during his last 
year in Africa he had a sudden and unexpected 
attack of fever. 

Unluckily he was at the time climbing Mount 
Kenya, a towering snow-capped peak to the 
northward of Nairobi. His party consisted of 
seven mules and twenty natives. Later on he 
added fifty Meru porters to help carry his heavy 
motion picture equipment up the steep trail. 

After several weeks of hard climbing he 
emerged at timber line. Although he stood 
almost under the equator the trees about him 
had faded out to small scrub bushes and gnarled 
roots while nearly 7000 feet above him the 
pinnacles and crags of the great peak were 
striped with snow-drifts. 

“T should have felt my best that night,” ee 
Martin. ‘‘The cold, crisp air and the invigorat- 
ing effect of the hard climb ordinarily would 
have made me feel like a million dollars. But I 
didn’t. I never felt lower in my life.”’ 

He took his temperature and found it was 
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103°. He had no medicine except some aspirin 
tablets. He immediately rolled into his blankets 
and sent two native runners back down the 
mountain after his assistant, a fine young man 
named John Wilshusen. Martin felt too ill to 
descend. He figured that if he could get the 
doctor who lived near the base of the mountain 
to come up or to send up some medicine he would 
be all right. 

The doctor was away. By the symptoms 
described in Martin’s note Wilshusen concluded 
‘that he must have pneumonia. To save him 
meant bringing Martin down from the high 
altitude. Without hesitation Wilshusen mustered 
all the natives he could get together, jumped into 
the truck that had been left at the foot of the 
mountain and began to drive straight up the 
steep sides of Mount Kenya. The natives 
forged ahead cutting brush and trees, rolling 
boulders out of the way and, when the car stuck, 
hauling it out. 

Of the feat Martin said afterwards: ‘That 
trip will always be to me one of the biggest 
things I have ever known!”’ 

Night and day Wilshusen drove his men and 
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his car until mud guards and top were torn to 
shreds, tires almost annihilated and his men 
covered with mud and grease. But he reached 
Martin’s camp, got him aboard and headed 
down the declivitous rocky trail again. Only 
Martin Johnson’s granite constitution could 
have withstood that rough trip with raging 
fever and double pneumonia. The doctor met 
him at the foot of the mountain and in a week 
the explorer was back on his feet. 


And so it has gone, year in year out, for thirty 
years; and will probably go for thirty more. 
Martin Johnson is not a man to die in bed. 
When his time comes he will no doubt go to the 
“Happy Hunting Grounds” with his boots on. 

‘“‘Never felt better in my life!’’ is a character- 
_ istic ejaculation across his lips. | 

He looks it. He has never known dissipation, 
and today in the prime of his life he lives with 
the moderation of a man who takes pride in the 
body that God gave him. 

“How could I work if I didn’t?” he asks. 
And in the next breath adds: “‘And what fun is 
there in life if you don’t work?” 
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Which is probably true, though very few of 
us are lucky enough ever to have our work as 
exciting as that of a man who has spent his 
years among cannibals and lions, and is even now 
plotting new exploits in far corners of the world. 


THE END 
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